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A MODEST CELEBRITY. 
Some years ago I set out to visit Italy for the first 
time, and took my way up the Rhine and through 
Switzerland. A lady friend whom I was to meet, 
with her family at Milan, had desired me to bring her 
some of Jean Maria Farina’s true and genuine eau de 
Cologne; and anxious, like a true knight, to fulfil the 
behest of lady fair, no sooner was I arrived at Cologne, 
and the duties of the toilet and my breakfast were over, 
than I sallied out to execute my commission. I had 
not taken twenty steps along the street, when, over a 
warehouse door, a large board struck my eye, thus 
inscribed in gigantic capitals— 

ONLY VERITABLE AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 

JEAN MARIA FARINA’S GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 


This was just what I wanted. The shop contained 
nothing but bottles of eau de Cologne, for the most part 
neatly packed by dozens in slight wooden boxes. I made 
my purchase, desired the box to be carried to the hotel, 
and went forth to take a survey of the town. But I 
had not proceeded many steps further, before another 
sign-board made precisely the same pretensions for its 
shop, as being the sole depositary of the genuine eau 
de Cologne by Jean Maria Farina. I was startled. ‘I 
hope I have made no mistake,’ thought I. ‘If I have, it 
must be rectified : there is full time.’ 

Vexed at my precipitancy, I walked on thought- 


| fully, and soon came to another, and another, and 


another warchouse of the same description; and so 
on, in every part of the town, all bearing, in every 
diversity of colour and characters, the same announce- 
ment of being ‘ the sole and veritable depositary of Jean 
Maria Farina’s genuine eau de Cologne.” I made 


| anxious inquiries of divers persons, without arriving at 
| anything satisfactory ; and so, returning to my hotel, I 
| determined to abide by my purchase, and to present 
| it to my fair friend as the real and genuine eau de 


Cologne, without disturbing her faith by the doubts 
that distracted my own mind. The subject vanished 
gradually from my thoughts, only leaving behind it a 
general impression of the greatness of Jean Maria 
Farina, that European personage, whose name had 
stared me thus in the face at every turn in the old 
town on the Rhine. 

Next morning I set off for Mainz by the steamboat. 
The vessel was crowded with passengers, of whom the 
majority were English. To own the truth, I am apt 
to feel greatly ashamed of my countrymen—speaking of 
them in the mass—when I meet them abroad, swarm- 
ing in steamboats, railways, and hotels. On this occa- 
sion my eye wandered over the commonplace set. with 


| their endless and cumbersome abundance of travelling 
comforts in the shape of bags, baskets, bottles, and 
boxes of all sizes and forms. ‘There were likewise flat- 
faced Germans, smoking extraordinary pipes, and wear- 
ing fantastical hats and caps; but of the whole crowd, 
the only individual who at all fixed my attention was a 
tall man somewhat advanced in years, and his black 
hair sprinkled with white, though he was still of comely 
appearance. The deep-set black eyes, olive complexion, 
oval-shaped head, and finely-cut features, the mobility 
and finesse of expression, the pliable and easy motions 
of the body, stamped him a native of the south. There 
was a shrewd thoughtfulness in the countenance while 
silent, brightening when he spoke into benevolent 
cheerfulness, a good-humoured smile lighting his dark 
eyes, and disclosing a fine set of white teeth, which 
gave something very agreeable to the whole physiog- 
nomy. He looked like a prosperous man, well con- 
‘tented with himself and with the world. That his 
| prosperity had been earned, seemed denoted by an ap- 
pearance of activity which age had not subdued. 
| The old gentleman was surrounded by a numerous 
| party, and nothing occurred to bring about any com- 
munication between us. But by an odd chance we 
; happened to meet every day for a week either in a 
| steamboat, on a railway, or at a table-d’héte—always 
at a distance, however, without at any time exchanging 
a word. There was a sort of silent acquaintance estab- 
| lished, but we scemed under a spell which obliged us to 
look, and not to speak. At last it was with a kind of 
painful consciousness our eyes met, although feeling 
| rather attracted than repelled; so that it was almost a 
relief the first day I no longer met my dark-eyed vision 
at supper, although I felt, notwithstanding, a lingering 
regret that I should now never satisfy a certain 
curiosity which had sprung up in my own mind as to 
who or what the stranger might be. 

I stayed some time in Switzerland, and then went on 
to Italy. I crossed the Alps by the Simplon—that 
wonderful road conceived by the genius of Napoleon-— 
as easy as an English turnpike-road, winding its way 
up through mountain pastures and vast pine forests to 
| the regions of eternal snow and ice, and the wild terri- 
tory of the avalanche. Nothing gives a more forcible 
impression of the power of man’s intellect, struggling, 
calmly and successfully, with the awful powers of 
nature. Arrived at the summit of the pass, the 
descent on the Italian side begins from the village of 
Simplon ; and you go winding down, between gigantic, 
perpendicular, larch-grown rocks, which seem to admit 
reluctantly within their jaws the road that winds along 
the edge of the roaring torrent, which has fretted its 
| way during long ages through these rocky walls. Road 
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and torrent run together confined between them, and 
the traveller sees the sky far above the towering 
masses on either side. 

After passing several hours in this gorge, you issue 
from it suddenly, where at your feet lies, opening to 
view, the verdant, smiling basin of the Val d’Ossola, 
rich in luxuriant Italian beauty. After the stern gran- 
deur of the Alpine pass, the view from the bridge of 
Crevola bursts like enchantment on the sight, pre- 
senting a wide, gracefully-circular plain, watered by a 
winding river, and surrounded by the most picturesque 
mouutains, clothed half-way up their sides with rich 
wood, while above stand out the naked, brown moun- 
tain-tops in fantastic peaks against the blue sky. 
Among the dark verdure of their swelling base stand 
forth in strong relief cheerful white villages and 
country-houses, and tall square white church towers, 
spotting the sides of the hills, while the town of Domo 
d’Ossola shines smilingly at the further end of the 
vale. The vine, allowed to run in its elegant natural 
festoons, the mulberry mixed with other trees, and the 
soft balmy air, all tell the traveller he has set foot 
in Italy. Domo d’Ossola struck me as a cheerful, 
elegant little town. It had an Italian character, quite 
new to me, which took my fancy. I travelled alone, 
guided solely by my own inclination; and I was so 
much pleased with the situation, that I determined to 
give some days to examine a few of the numerous 
valleys which diverge from the Val d’Ossola, winding 
among these picturesque, but rarely-explored moun- 
tains. 

I have always had a passion for deviating from the 
high road. After resting a night at Domo, I inquired 
if a guide could be procured. My host informed me 
that as few travellers wandered from the high road, 
there were no regular guides, but that there was at 
that moment in his house a young man, servant to a 
gentleman of the Val Vegeste, who was returning to 
Santa Maria Maggiore, the principal village in that 
valley, whom I could accompany thus far. Arrived 
there, I might easily find some one else to guide me 
further on. The arrangement was soon made; and 
Battistino—so my guide was named—and I set out 
on foot together towards the Val Vegeste. My com- 
panion was a barefooted, tall, active, black-eyed, intel- 

| ligent young fellow, with those free and supple limbs, 

| and that somewhat melancholy cast of countenance— 
easily, however, brightening into an animated and 
cheerful variety of expression—which characterise the 
Italian peasant. 

I knew something of the Italian language, but I was 

totally at a loss to communicate with my present con- 

| ductor, whose only tongue was his native mountain 

| dialect, in which I with difficulty recognised here and 

| there some word disfigured by a pronunciation wholly 
new to me; so our communication was more in looks 
and gestures than in speech. We first retraced a short 
part of the road by which I had entered the town the 
day before; but soon deviating to the right, we crossed 
by a plank bridge the stream which intersects the Val 
d’Ossola, and proceeding to the limit of the valley in 
that direction, and then turning to the left, skirted the 
base of the mountain. Nothing could exceed the beauty 
of everything that met my eye. After an hour’s walk, 
I was struck by the appearance of a very handsome 
country-house, which stood on a lofty eminence facing 
us, surrounded by noble terraced gardens. The mansion 
commanded the same extensive views of the beautiful 
valley that strike the traveller so forcibly from the 
bridge of Crevola. I pointed out this dwelling to my 
guide with an inquiring look. 

‘Palazzo del Signor Padrone’ (‘The palace of my 
master’) was his answer. 

‘Your padrone then is rich ?’ 

‘Hu!’ returned Battistino with a lengthened ex- 
clamation, waving his hand expressively up and down. 


‘ Tanto ricco !—ricchissimo! Tanto scior!’ (‘So rich} | 
—very rich! Such a great gentleman!’) And this 
was followed by a long and eloquent eulogium, or || 
history, unfortunately lost upon me, with the exception | 
of the words, ‘Generoso, generosissimo—da Paris’ by 
which I made out the very rich man to be likewise | 
very generous, and to have come from Paris. i 

As we proceeded along our way, I found that wo | 
were not to go towards the palace, as Battistino termeg | 
the handsome dwelling upon the hill, our road turning | 
sharp to the right, where a singularly picturesque open. 
ing gives entrance to the wild Val Vegeste. Here we | 
crossed a bridge over a beautiful stream, flowing from 
between two high walls of rock, richly grown with | 
overhanging wood, A few houses stand on this spot, | 
and a chapel with an image of the Virgin, to which | 
is attached a legendary miracle; and from thence q | 
road cut in the rock leads up the course of the stream | 
to Santa Maria Maggiore. At every step the pic. | 
turesque beauties of this singular valley become more | 
striking. As we advanced, the sound of a fine-toned | 
church-bell came wafted on the air. It sounded like g 
rejoicing peal. Battistino became excited, and con. | 
trived to make me understand that the bell, the great | 
bell, was a gift from his padrone to the church. 

On entering Santa Maria Maggiore, we found the 
whole village in holiday trim: the women’s heads 
adorned with snow-white muslin handkerchiefs, or | 
braids of hair fastened round the back of the head by | 
large silver pins placed in a semicircle —the latter | 
coiffure having a peculiarly classical and Italian ap- | 
pearance. Some added coquettishly a natural flower 
on one side. Their ears and necks were adorned with 
large earrings and necklaces; and the neat stocking, | 
and embroidered instep of a sort of slipper, with a 
wooden sole and heels, under a short smart petticoat, 
completed the holiday attire. Each, with fan in hand, 
was hurrying to church; while some, after a fashion 
peculiar to these mountains, carried their infants at- 
tached to their backs in light wooden cradles. 

The whole formed a rich and novel scene. My 
guide had a word, a nod, or a smile for everybody, and 
you may suppose that the stranger with him excited 
no slight attention. Battistino seemed irresistibly 
impelled to follow the crowd, and led me with him 
into the church. We walked up a side aisle, and he 
pointed out from afar the altar-piece, with a gesture 
which implied that he looked upon it as a master- 
piece of art, whispering at the same time, ‘ Gift of the 
padrone.’ As I perceived the eyes of the congregation 
fixed upon me, I was going to propose that we should 
leave the church, when a numerous company entering, | 
relieved me from the attention of the congregation, and 
I remained a forgotten observer. The new-comers 
were two young couples, surrounded by their respective 
friends, coming to the altar to receive the nuptial bene- 
diction. 

‘Pepino and Ghita, Giovanni and Maria,’ said my 
guide in an undertone, as he pointed out the couples; 
and he went on to make me understand that his pa- | 
drone had given the dota (marriage-portion.) His en- 
thusiasm now seemed to lose all power of expression in 
words, and to concentrate itself in his two bright eyes; 
while I thought to myself: ‘ This padrone of his must 
be a rare character—a rich and liberal man dispensing | 
his wealth in shedding happiness among the simple po- | 
pulation of this retired valley. I should like to see him’ © 

The wedding-party had stopped in the middle of | 
the church, as if waiting for some one ; a moment 
after, the expected person made his appearance. ‘Il 
padrone!’ exclaimed Battistino; and at the same | 
instant I recognised my old mysterious acquaintance | 
of the steamboat. 

The priest now stood at the altar, the marriage-cere- 
mony was performed, and the blessing given. The 
two wedding-parties walked out of the church to return 
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cesarean 
| to their respective homes. At the door of the church, 
all crowded round Battistino’s master with various 
expressions of affectionate and respectful gratitude, 
which he received with fatherly good-humour, and 
then disengaged himself from the group. His eye had 
caught mine, and we exchanged a smile of recogni- 
tion. Battistino darted forward, and said a few words 
to him; after which the stranger moved towards me, 
and accosting me with courteous ease in good French, 
said, that since fate seemed determined to procure 
him the pleasure of my acquaintance, I must allow 
him to look upon a foreigner, who did this remote 
valley the very rare honour of a visit, as his welcome 
| guest. I was too well pleased with the invitation to 
hesitate in accepting the hospitality offered with so 
| a grace, and so benevolent a smile; and had I 
acceded less readily, a sudden clap of thunder, and 
| the bursting of an unexpected storm over our heads, 
| would have left me little choice: as it was, I was made 
| doubly grateful. 

| I followed my new friend into the open door of a 
| handsome house, while sudden night seemed to occupy 
| the place of day; and the rain poured down in torrents, 
making me appreciate such comfortable shelter. My 
| host was cordially and gracefully courteous. He assured 
/me that the streams and torrents, swollen by the rain, 
| would make it impossible to proceed in the direction 
| I had intended ; and that even when the storm abated, 
it would already have cut off my return to Domo; 
\for the small stream I had crossed by a plank in 
‘the morning must now be swollen, by innumerable 
| mountain - tributaries, into a wide, deep, and impass- 
able torrent. He therefore begged me to submit with 
patience to necessity, and allow him to make me 
his guest for the night. He had come that morn- 
ing from the country-house I had perhaps remarked 
before entering Val Vegeste, for the purpose of being 
present at the two marriages that had taken place, 
and purposed returning as soon as the rain cleared 
off. He added, that at Monte Christesi he should 
have the pleasure of introducing me to his wife and 
family. So, as soon as the storm rolled away, and a 
blue sky once more smiled upon the valley, Battistino 
brought to the door a four-wheeled open carriage 
drawn by one horse; he mounted the front seat as 
driver, and my host and I took our places behind. 

We rolled along the rocky road I had followed on 
foot. Battistino pointed to the road, and said some- 
thing to me, of which the word ‘ padrone’ was the only 
one I understood. I turned to my host for an expla- 
nation. He said, laughing, ‘ Battistino is anxious to 
inform you that this road from Santa Maria Maggiore 
to Domo was made by me: some years ago there was 
only a bridle-path. Living in the neighbourhood, I 
was of course one of the most interested in the im- 
provement.’ 

Battistino turned again to add some words on the 
subject. At the same instant, we came to a sharp 
tum in the road; and as our driver’s eye was not 
upon his horse, we ran full against a car laden with 
hay drawn by an ox. The wheels locked, and that of 
our vehicle gave way, and came off. We got out of 
the carriage, leaving the mortified Battistino to remedy 
the damage, and follow in the best way he could. As 
we walked on, we were overtaken by two youths, each 
with a pack on his back, and a staff over his shoulder, 
With a pair of thick-soled shoes slung upon it. They 
went the swift noiseless gliding pace of the barefooted 
Italian peasant. My host exchanged kind salutations 
with the lads, and bade them go on to his house, where 
they should sleep that night, as the swollen state of the 
torrents would not let them proceed farther; and he 
added: ‘To-morrow morning I will give you a letter 
which may be of use to you.’ He then desired them 
to go on before us, and announce that he was following 
with a stranger gentleman. 


My host then explained to me that these youths 
were leaving home to seek their fortunes abroad, their 
native valleys being too poor to maintain their popula- 
tion. A large portion of the males emigrate, and 
generally return at the end of a few months with the 
little earnings they have gained in some distant place 
by their industry; then, after a while, they go forth 
again, like bees to gather new honey. Their traffic 
is chiefly in tin-ware, or in simples, of which these 
mountains offer an abundant supply. During the 
absence of the men, the women and children cultivate 
the poor soil. 

‘ Our Italians,’ continued the padrone, ‘are an intel- 
ligent race, full of resources, and generally succeed in 
what they undertake. A most erroneous impression 
prevails with respect to us in other countries. In my 
travels I have constantly heard of the idleness of the 
Italian peasantry—of the “dolce far niente” of Italy. 
Yet there is no country in which the peasantry labour 
so incessantly, and with so much intelligence, activity, 
and cheerful industry. I can vouch for so much at 
least to the credit of Lombardy and Piedmont, which I 
know intimately. If you, sir, were to remain long 
enough in this country, to have opportunities of 
observing our rural life, you would soon be convinced 
of this. No part of the world is more travelled by 
foreigners, and so little known, But if strangers 
underrate our country, most of its wandering sons hold 
it in loving remembrance. I have myself been absent 
many long years, and have seen many lands, but I 
never forgot this spot. I left it, fifty years ago, a poor 
mountain boy, like those you saw just now, and I 
always said in my heart, “If ever I can build a house, 
it shall be on Monte Christesi.” I never changed my 
mind, and there stands my house to-day. Never did I 
forget my love for these valleys.’ And as we advanced, 
he pointed out the different striking beauties of the 
prospect. 

Everything I heard and saw served to heighten 
my curiosity respecting my companion, and I was 
framing in my mind some proper mode of shaping a 
few questions, when we arrived at the mansion. Here 
my host introduced me to his wife, a French lady, to 
two children, and to his brother. I immediately recog- 
nised the party in the steamboat. I was cordially 
received by all, almost as an old acquaintance, and the 
incidents of our unexpected meeting afforded subject of 
cheerful conversation. We sat down to dinner in a 
very handsome hall, ornamented, after the Italian 
manner, with fresco paintings on the walls and ceiling. 
Easy chat, and several bottles of good wine, rendered 
the meal very pleasant. After dinner, we passed from 
the dining-room to one of the garden-terraces, where 
coffee was served in the open air. 

The terrace on which we were overlooked several 
others, shelving in succession to the limits of the pro- 
perty. The valiey, enclosed by mountains, and watered 
by a rushing stream, was spread at our feet. The pro- 
spect was splendid; the sky glowed with the tints of 
the evening sun; and the late rain brought out in 
exquisite freshness the aromatic scent of the flowers 
and of the neighbouring woods. 

It was a moment in which the heart opens to warm 
and easy sympathies. I felt no difficulty in asking my 
host to explain to me by what uncommon fortunes he 
had become, from a poor mountain boy, such as we had 
met in the morning, the happy possessor of so noble a 
property, and the benefactor of all around him. 

He nodded with a shrewd and cheerful smile, saying, 
‘I often wonder at it myself. You must know that in 
my travels I met with a magician who pointed the way 
to a golden fountain. I will tell you my modest history. 

‘I was born in Santa Maria Maggiore, the village 
you visited this morning. My parents were not so poor 
as the rest of the inhabitants, for my father, according 
to the custom I mentioned to you, had gone into foreign 
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| parts. My mother, too, accompanied him; and at the 
| end of some years, they had collected, by their industry 
in managing a humble commerce, that which was a 
| little fortune on their return to their native vale. They 
possessed a field more than their neighbours, and two 
cows to fill the double office of supplying the family 
| with milk and drawing the plough—as you see that 
cow doing yonder, guided by a woman and a girl. Yet 
when the family increased, and three boys grew into 
lads, the means of the family could not suffice for our 
maintenance. I was the eldest, and while yet in tender 
years, it became necessary for me to follow the course 
of most of our valesmen, and go to earn a living else- 
where. 

‘My parents had carried on their little trade in 
simples in a town upon the Rhine, and they gave me 
a letter of recommendation to a friend and distant 
connection, a chemist and druggist there. With this 
letter, a few pieces of money in my pocket, and a 
pack on my back, I set out for a foreign land—distant 
in reality, and still more so in my imagination. The 
fancy of youth is always excited by the thought of 
travel, adventure, and independence, and my spirits 
kept up well till the day of departure, when the 
awfulness of separation from all 1 loved came with 
full force upon my heart. In those days there were 
no steamboats or railways—nothing to reduce dis- 
tance, or ease the toils of the poor traveller. On 
foot, or with some occasional lift from a slow-going 
vehicle, or some floating raft, was I to wend my way to 
my remote destination. I shall never forget the day 
of my departure. My mother accompanied me as far 
as the chapel of the Madona you saw this morning. 
On that spot we parted with many tears. Before our 
last embrace, my mother knelt before the image of the 
Virgin, and I beside her, to implore a blessing on my 
adventure. Then my mother hung round my neck 
her own rosary. “Keep this, my son,” she said, “in 
memory of your mother. Be a good boy, and never 
forget your prayers. Every evening I shall say a pater 
and an ave for you. Now, my boy, farewell! God 
bless you!” 

‘I have this rosary still. Sad, indeed, did I feel that 
night when the melancholy tinkling of the Ave Maria 
bell sounded from a distant village where I was to rest, 
and which I hastened to reach before the twilight 
should deepen into night. How often, through many 
long years, at the sound of the evening bell, did my 
sinking heart yearn for my mother and my home ! 

‘Well, in due time I reached my destination, pre- 
sented the letter to the protector to wlom my parents 
had directed me, and was taken into his service. He 
was an intelligent man, with an inventive turn of mind, 
which he applied to the practical purpose of improving 
his business by the sale of certain mixtures, of which he 
alone possessed the secret. He was of a capricious dis- 
position, and often became disgusted with his assistants. 
Tome, however, he took a fancy, and proved invariably 
kind. He initiated me into the mysteries of the labo- 
ratory sufficiently to enable me to be of real use in his 
operations; but he carefully kept some mysterious 
secrets to himself: praising, nevertheless, my intel- 
ligence, activity, and zeal, and becoming more and 
more attached to me. I was of a cheerful disposition, 
and my lively sallies and ingenuous remarks amused 
and cheered the old man. But while I imparted viva- 
city to his age, my own spirits gradually sunk under 
the influence of a total change of life—shut up as I was 
in a dismal laboratory, behind a dark shop, in a narrow 
street, instead of roaming among our beautiful valleys 
and breezy mountains. My natural buoyancy bore me 
up for a time; but as month after month, and even 
year after year, rolled on in the same monotony, I 
sunk into unconquerable depression. All surrounding 
objects became disgusting to me; the very quality of 
the air, and colour of the light, grew odious. Day and 


| 
ee 
night I was haunted by the thought of the immea. | 
surable distance I had traversed, and which divided | 
me from home. The familiar faces and sounds of my | 
native scenes gleamed upon me in waking dreams, | 
The best moment of the day was when the bell of the 
Ave Maria brought to my lips my mother’s prayer, | 
and to my eyes a refreshing shower of tears. | 

‘Three years had elapsed since my departure from | 
home, when these impressions reached their greatest | 
intensity. My gains were small, and part I had already | 
sent to my family. I thought with agony that not only | 
I had no store by me, but that I had not even sufficient | 
to take me home. I felt as if I must die an outcast jn 
a distant land. My strength failed rapidly, and at last | 
I was obliged to take to my bed. My master consulted | 
a medical man who often came to our shop. He exg. | 
mined me, and pronounced my malady to be no other | 
than nostalgia. The only remedy was to revisit m 
native land. My worthy master proved himself truly | 
kind ; not only did he allow me three months’ holidays 
to go home, but he advanced me the sum necessary for 
the journey, undertaken of course in the most econo. | 
mical way. He gave me, besides, a letter to my 
parents, expressive of his satisfaction with my conduct 
and abilities, and likewise of his desire for my return 
to his service. 

‘From that moment he obtained my unbounded 
gratitude and attachment. No sooner was this plan 
settled, than my spirits rose, and life seemed infused 
into my veins. Ina few days I was able to rise from 
my bed of sickness, and set forth on my way home- 
wards. At the first sight of my native valley, at the 
first breath of the mountain-breezes, at the first | 
embrace of my father, mother, and brothers, all my ills 
vanished, and health and strength returned to me, as | 
if wafted on the very air. I was speedily quite re- | 
covered. I spent a happy three months at home, and 
then set out to return to my kind old master with 
renewed courage, instead of the hopeless feeling of | 
banishment. Now I went with the firm hope and re- 
solve to return again, as my parents had done before 
me, with my modest gains, and settle in this spot, the 
dearest to me onearth. I trusted that a few years’ 
exertion could accomplish this. I was animated also 
by a desire to prove my gratitude to my benevolent 
master, and I came back to his service with redoubled 
zeal. By degrees he initiated me into many delicate 
operations, and instructed me in the choice and pre- 
paration of various simples, which he often sent me 
on long excursions to collect. These he prepared for 
divers uses. His confidence in me increased, on find- 
ing that I never pressed inquiries on any point upon 
which he wished to maintain reserve. Each year the 
good old man grew more attached to me. He had no 
near relative of his own; I became to him as a son, 
and I endeavoured to fulfil the duties of one. Age 
crept on, with its infirmities ; he felt life drawing toa 
close ; and calling me to his bedside, he ordered me to 
take down in writing certain notes he dictated—the 
secret, as he termed it, of the golden fountain. “ Your | 
activity and ingenuity,” said he, “ will follow out these | 
hints so, as to lead you to it infallibly, my dear child. | 
I may well call you so, for you have been an affec- | 
tionate child to me.” 

‘Not long afterwards I followed my adopted father | 
to the grave. He had bequeathed to me all his pos- 
sessions. They were very humble ; but I perceived that | 
in his last instructions, if judiciously improved, he had 
indeed opened a road which might lead to fortune. 
The course pointed out shortly led me to Paris, where, | 
without giving up my establishment on the banks of 
the Rhine, I opened another for the sale of genuine and 
improved eau de Cologne, by Jean Maria Farina.’ 

‘Do I then stand,’ exclaimed I, rising with a feeling 
of enthusiasm and reverence, ‘in the presence of that | 


celebrated man? Truly I thank my fortune for having | 
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| guided ine so agreeably to the gratification of a strong 
| desire in so pleasant a meeting!’ My host was flattered 

and amused at this burst, and laughed much at the 
| description I gave him of my perplexity at Cologne in 
| trying to find out his real establishment. 

“Tis true,’ replied he, ‘it stands in a very obscure 

corner of an old narrow street. I never left the old 
| Ulick’s Platz: I never abandoned the original estab- 
|| lishment of my friend.’ Our conversation then diverged 
| to other interesting points, and my host added a few 
| details, which completed his autobiography. 

Eau de Cologne has been to him truly an Aladdin’s 
lamp—a magic cruise. The sale rapidly brought him a 
fortune. Jean Maria early visited a second time his 
native place, and had the happiness to lavish on his 

| parents more comforts and luxury than had ever even 
entered their dreams. ‘They dwelt long in Santa Maria 
| Maggiore, proud and happy in their son’s prosperity. 
He never forgot his love for his native valley, and has 
| jnvested part of his property in the purchase of land in 
the Val Vegeste and its neighbourhood. He built the 
mansion, and laid out the gardens on Monte Christesi, 
| where he now received me, and where he has settled 
| one of his brothers. His wife is French, and he has 
| several children. He contributes with generous care 
| to the welfare of the poor in his neighbourhood. He 
|| knows intimately their wants and their feelings; and is 
|| therefore competent, from experience as well as incli- 
nation, to dispense, with the best effect, his munificence 
| among those who want his assistance. 
| He constantly spends the winter in Paris, and the 
} summer in his native home among the folds of the 
Alps, much loved by all around. I slept that night 
|| under the hospitable roof of Monte Christesi; and my 
|| kind host and I parted next morning with the promise 
| of meeting again. 
|| Ever since then, Eau de Cologne is associated in my 
|| mind with the ancient cathedral town beside the Rhine 
—the romantic Val Vegeste and Val d’Ossola—the 
| mansion on Monte Christesi—and the uncommon for- 
| tunes, European name, and goodly benevolent presence 
of Jean Maria Farina. 


DAHOMEY AND THE DAIIOMANS.* 


| Datiomey, as every one knows, is a negro kingdom, 
| adjacent to Ashantee, extending from the coast of 
| Guinea as far as the Kong Mountains. The existence 
of such a kingdom was not known in Europe till the 
, beginning of last century ; though some suppose that 
Dauma, which is mentioned by the early geographer 
| leo Africanus (died 1526) as one of many African 
| kingdoms lying south of Nigritia, was a corruption of 
| the word Dahomey. The native tradition, however, 
assigns both to the name and to the kingdom an origin 
not much older than two hundred years. The king, Ada 
Hoonzoo, who succeeded in 1774, was ‘the Macadam 
of Africa;’ for he ‘made roads leading to his capital 
as broad as Pall Mall, and as suited to the traffic 
of the country as our roads are to that of England.’ 
Another of the ‘institutions’ of Dahomey, which owes 
its origin to this monarch, is the far-famed army of 
Amazons—that is, negro women, who act as the king’s 
body-guard, and take part with the male soldiers in all 
expeditions, rivalling them in courage and ferocity. 
Ada Hoonzoo’s successor was Agon-groo, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Adanazah. Adanazah proving a 
coward, was, after a short time, deposed, and superseded 
by his younger brother Gezo, the present king. 

The earliest account we have of the Dahomans and 
their customs is contained in a letter written in 1724 
to the commandant of the English fort at Whydah, by 


* Dahomey and the Dahomans; being the Journals of Two 
Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, Commander, 
RN. 2 vols, London: Longmans. 


a Mr Bulfinch Lamb, an agent for the English African 
Company, who was seized by the Dahoman army during 
one of Guadjah Trudo’s conquering expeditions to the 
coast, and carried away prisoner to Abomey, where he 
was detained for some time, but treated with great 
kindness. One or two subsequent accounts and sketches 
have been published by persons whom chance or busi- 
ness had led into that part of the world. On the whole, 
however, very little has hitherto been known of Daho- 
mey; yet, as it is the chief site of the odious slave- 
traffic, which, notwithstanding all the efforts of England 
and Europe, is still carried on between Africa and the 
Brazils, there is perhaps no country in Africa towards 
which it is more desirable that attention should be 
turned. Aware of this, the English government, in the 
autumn of 1849, appointed the enterprising African 
traveller, Mr Duncan, to the post of her Majesty’s vice- 
consul at Dahomey. The death of Da Souza, the king 
of Dahomey’s principal slave-buyer, and a great pro- 
moter of the slave-trade, having created a blank in the 
slave-market, it was imagined that the king would be 
more favourably disposed than at any other time to 
listen to proposals for the abolition, or at least the 
modification, of this hereditary branch of the Dahoman 
commerce. To give greater weight to Mr Duncan’s 
mission, a naval officer was selected to accompany 
him; and the choice fell on Lieutenant Frederick FE. 
Forbes, already known for his useful services in the 
African blockade. The naval commander-in-chief gave 
Lieutenant Forbes a letter to be delivered to the king 
of Dahomey. 

On the 12th of October 1849, Mr Duncan and Liecu- 
tenant Forbes set out from Whydah, accompanied by a 
large retinue of black men and women, one or two of 
whom were to act as interpreters, and the rest were 
employed in carrying the baggage, and the load of 
presents, consisting of kegs of rum, pieces of cloth, and 
| packages of cowrie-shells (the currency of Dahomey), 
| which were to be distributed among the Dahoman king 
| and his courtiers. Intelligence of the arrival of the 
| mission had been previously sent to Abomey, and Gezo 
| had forwarded the necessary passport through his do- 
minions, in the shape of ‘a gold-headed Malacca cane,’ 
to Lieutenant Forbes. A journey of four days brought 
the party to Abomey, the first aspect of which is thus 
described :— 

‘The city is about eight miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by a ditch about five feet deep, filled with the 
prickly acacia—its only defence. It is entered by six 
gates, which are simply clay walls crossing the road, 
with two apertures—one reserved for the king, the 
other a thoroughfare for his subjects. In cach aperture 
are two human skulls; and on the inside a pile of skulls, 
human, and of all the beasts of the field, even to the 
elephant’s. Besides these six gates, the ditch, which is 
of an oval form, branches off at each side the north- 
west gate to the north and north-west; and over each 
branch is a similar gateway, for one only purpose— 
to mislead an enemy in a night attack. In the centre 
of the city are the palaces of Dongelah-cardeh and 
Agrim-gameh, adjoining; on the north stands: the 
original palace of Dahomey: about these, and to the 
south gate, are houses, the most conspicuous of which 
are those of the ministers. In front of Agrim-gameh 
| is an extensive square, in which are the barracks and a 
| high shed or palaver-house, a saluting battery of fifteen 
guns, and a stagnant pond. Just inside the south-east 
gate (the Cannah) are a saluting-battery and pond, and 
numerous blacksmiths’ shops. ‘The roads or streets are 
in good order, and though there are not any shops, the 
want of them is supplied by two large markets—Ah- 
jah-ee, to the eastward of the central palace, at once a 
market, parade, and sacrificial-ground; and Hung- 
jooloh, just outside the south gate. Besides these are 
several smaller markets, the stalls of which are all 
awned, and are gencrally attended by women, the wives 
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| of all classes and orders, from the miegans to the black- 
| smiths. The fetish houses are numerous, ridiculously 
ornamented. Cloths are manufactured within the pa- 
| laces and houses. .... Within the city are large waste 
| lands, and many cultivated farms. There are no regu- 
| lar streets, and it is difficult for a European to imagine 
himself in the capital of a large country, as all the 
houses are surrounded by high red clay walls, which 
enclose large forest-trees, besides orange, banana, and 
other fruit-trees. All the houses are low and thatched, 
| and one only in the palace of Dongelah-cardeh, and one 
in that of Cumassee, can boast of two storeys.’ 

After being visited by several of the Dahoman chiefs, 
the embassy was admitted to an interview with the 
king :— 

‘The square of the palace was filled with armed 
people, squatted on their hams, the polished barrels of 
their Danish muskets standing up like a forest. Under 
a thatched gateway was the king, surrounded by his 
immediate wives ; while on each side sat the Amazons, 
all in uniform, armed and accoutred ; and in the centre 
of the square squatted the males. Hundreds of banners 
and umbrellas enlivened the scene, and a constant 
firing from great guns and small arms increased the 
excitement. When near the king’s seat we came to a 
halt, while the cabooceers bowed down and kissed the 
dust. Passing before the throne we bowed, and made 
the circuit of the square three times—the cabooceers 
prostrating, and ourselves repeating our obeisances 
each time that we passed the royal seat. On the third 
time, the ministers and cabooceers formed a line to the 
king’s position ; and as we stepped from our hammocks, 
the king, who had been reclining, rose, and forty dis- 
cordant bands struck up a quick step, whilst guns 
were fired, and all shouted except the ministers and 
cabooceers, who prostrated themselves, and threw dirt 
on their heads, as we advanced and shook hands with 
the king. His Dahoman majesty, King Gezo, is about 
forty-eight years of age, good-looking, with nothing of 
the negro features, his complexion wanting several 
shades of being black; his appearance commanding, 
and his countenance intellectual, though stern in the 
extreme. That he is proud there can be no doubt, for 
he treads the earth as if it were honoured by its bur- 
then. Were it not for a slight cast in his eye, he would 
be a handsome man. Contrasted with the gaudy attire 
of his ministers, wives, and cabooceers (of every hue, 
and laden with coral, gold, silver, and brass ornaments), 
the king was plainly dressed in a loose robe of yellow 
silk, slashed with satin stars and half-moons, Mandingo 
sandals, and a Spanish hat trimmed with gold lace; the 
only ornament being a small gold chain of European 
manufacture. Taking our seats on chairs facing the 
royal mat, we entered into a complimentary conversa- 
tion; the king asking many questions about our sove- 
reign and England, and afterwards of Messrs Freeman, 
Cruikshanks, and Wynniett, who had preceded us at 
his court. The ministers were then introduced by 
name, and we all drank together.’ 

Two days spent in feasting, giving and receiving 
presents, and seeing the sights of Abomey, such as the 
review of the Amazons, &c. and the mission came to 
business :— 

‘ After many compliments, his majesty requested me 
to read the commander-in-chief’s letter. Handing it 
to him, he broke the seal, and returned it. I then read 
its contents piecemeal, so that the interpreters might 
the better explain it. His majesty listened attentively ; 
and then explained that he was not accompanied by 
those officers who should form members of so serious a 
palaver, but if I would attend his Customs, he would 
give an answer. He then dictated a letter to the com- 
mander-in-chief, in which he promised to give me an 
answer at the Customs.’ 

The ‘ Customs’ here alluded to are certain periodical 
festivals held at Abomey, when, amid drinking, rejoic- 


ing, the offering of human sacrifices, and much military 
parade, all the more important business of Dahome 
(such as the paying of the troops, the trial of offences, 
and the determination of the scene of the great slaye. 
hunt of the following year, &c. &c.) is transacted. The 
king of Dahomey is absolute, and can strike off the 
heads of his subjects when he pleases; still, even jn 
Dahomey, there cannot be entire absolutism, and the 
Customs are, as it were, the meeting of the Dahoman 
parliament, when the king hears the grumblings as wel] 
as the adulations of his subjects. As the Customs 
were not to be held till the months of May, June, and 


July, and as, by Gezo’s dexterous procrastination of || 
the subject of the mission till then, no farther conyer. || 


sation with him upon it could be immediately obtained, 


Messrs Duncan and Forbes set out on their return to | 


Whydah. Mr Duncan fell severely ill on the way, and 
died almost immediately after having embarked on 
board the King/isher on his voyage home. 


Lieutenant Forbes, according to promise, returned to | 
Abomey in May 1850, accompanied by Mr Beecroft, | 
Her Majesty’s consul at the Bights; and staying there || 


for about six weeks, witnessed the following customs; 
—lst, The Fe-que-ah-eh-bek, or ‘ Paying of the Trou- 


badours ;’ 2d, The Lk-bah-tong-ek-beh, or ‘ Display of 
the King’s Wealth;’ 3d, The Ek-que-noo-ah-toh-meh, | 
or ‘Throwing of the Presents’—an essential portion | 
of which custom consists of human sacrifices, though | 


these are frequent on other occasions; 4th, The Eb- || 


beh-soh-ek-beh, or ‘Firing of the Guns;’ 5th, The 
‘ King’s Court of Justice,’ or parliament, which lasted 
several days, and in which various charges were made, 
and various questions entertained, amid much noise 


and confusion; 6th, The ‘ Amazon’s Oath of Fidelity ;’ | 
7th, A ‘Sham Fight;’ 8th, The See-que-ah-hee, or || 


‘ Watering of the Ancestral Graves.’ Mr Forbes gives 
detailed accounts of these ceremonies, which were a 


curious combination of the comic, the gaudy, the fierce, |, 


and the disgusting. 

The Custom of the Ek-que-noo-ah-toh-teh, or ‘ Throwing 
of the Presents,’ took place on the last day of May, 
and consisted in the king’s throwing—for seven hours 
continuously, from a raised platform in the market- 
place—cowry-shells, pieces of cloth, kegs of rum, rolls 


of tobacco, &e. into the midst of a vast multitude of | 


naked blacks, who scrambled for the prizes. As 


neither the Dahoman army nor any of the Dahoman | 
officials have any regular pay (though many per- | 
quisites), this distribution of the royal bounty is, in | 
fact, the annual payment of the nation’s salaries. At |, 
the close, however, of the distribution comes a horrid | 
gift from the monarch to his subjects—that of 4 | 
number of captives of the last slave-hunt, who, after | 
being exhibited all day, tied in shallow baskets or | 


cradles posted round the parapet of the platform, are 


thrown down, head foremost, among the yelling thou- || 
sands beneath, there to be despatched with clubs, and | 


torn in pieces. Fourteen such victims had been pre- 


pared on the present occasion; and after the rest of | 


the ceremonial was over, the king asked Messrs Forbes 
and Beecroft to stay to witness their execution. They 
very properly refused ; and after succeeding in buying 
off three of the poor wretches, hurried from the plat- 
form. The remaining eleven victims were then thrown 
down, three by Gezo, the others by his ministers. The 
whole expense to the king of the day’s ceremonial did 
not exceed 2000 dollars. 

At the ‘palaver, or parliament proper, the chief 
subjects of debate were the conduct of certain indivi- 
duals during the slave-hunt of the preceding year, and 
the direction in which the expedition of the next year 
should be led. There was a great deal of quarrelling 
and mutual abuse among the Amazons and male sol- 
diers. The following extract, containing the closing 
speeches of an Amazon and the king, will give an idea 
of Dahoman parliamentary eloquence :— 
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‘Again all rise, whilst an Amazon chief makes the 
following speech :—“ As the blacksmith takes an iron 
par, and by fire changes its fashion, so have we changed 
our nature. We are no longer women; we are men. 
By fire we will change Abeahkeutah. The king gives 
ys cloth, but without thread it cannot be fashioned : 
we are the thread. If corn is put in the sun to dry, 
and not looked after, will not the goats eat it? If 
Abeahkeutah be left too long, some other nation will 
spoil it. A cask of rum cannot roll itself. A table ina 
house becomes useful when anything is placed thereon. 
The Dahoman army, without the Amazons, are as both 
| ynassisted. Spitting makes the belly more comfortable, 
| and the outstretched hand will be the receiving one: 
so we ask you for war, that our bellies may have their 
desire, and our hands be filled.” At the conclusion of 
this harangue the female court again rose, and, heading 
the Amazons, saluted the king; all sang in chorus— 
“May thunder and lightning kill us if we break our 
oaths!” The king now left the tent amid cries of 
Kok-pah-sa-kree (a peculiarly fierce eagle), whilst all 
fell prostrate. The king received a handsome ebony 
club, and danced with it. Then the Amazons rose, and 
the king thus addressed them :—“ The hunter buys a 
dog, and having trained him, he takes him out a 
hunting, without telling him the game he expects to 
meet. When in the bush he sees a beast, and by his 
teaching the dog pursues it. If the dog returns with- 
out the game, the huntsman, in his anger, kills him, 
and leaves his carcass a prey to the wolves and vultures. 
If I order you to clear the bush, and you do not do it, 
will I not punish you? If I tell my people to put 
their hands in the fire, they must do it. When you 
go to war, if you are taken prisoners, you will be 
sacrificed, and your bodies become food for wolves 
and vultures.” Having concluded his oration, the 
king again danced and drank, then handed round rum 
| ina large pewter basin to the Amazon officers. On 
his return to his tent, all the Amazons—in number 
about 2400—marched off, and thus ended the parade.’ 

It was understood, as agreed upon, that the scene of 
the next slave-hunt would be the city and neighbour- 
hood of Abeahkeutah—a flourishing negro community 
in the Bight of Benin, containing many hundreds of 
Christians. 

At the end of the Customs, Gezo, to whom Lieutenant 
Forbes had delivered a letter from the queen of Eng- 
| land, became more explicit on the subject of the slave 
trade. ‘He now wished to know the ulterior object of 
the embassy. In the first place, we answered, we hoped 
he would put a stop to the slave trade in his vast 
dominions ; and in order to do that, we impressed upon 
him the methods pursued by neighbouring nations, 
who, by encouraging the growth of the palm-tree, had 
so well met the market as now to have a far more 
advanced and lucrative trade than the Portuguese and 
Brazilians offered to Dahomey. That the first step to 
the establishment of the palm-oil trade must be the 
encouragement of labour within his dominions; and 
instead of devastating his neighbours’ territories (par- 
ticularly those whose geographical position placed 
Dahomey between them and the sea), he should, if 
war were unavoidable, reduce them, binding them by 
treaties to join in the pursuit of agriculture and trade, 
and then, by levying transit-duties on their goods, 
cause them to enrich him far more than the mere sale 
of the slaves of the exterminating hunt. ‘Thus by 
making Dahomey the centre of a vast trading country, 
all kinds of goods would soon find their way into his 
kingdom ; and instead of being dependent on a few 
merchants for the paltry articles with which they chose 
to supply him, he might demand the choicest merchan- 
ise of the world—a boon already obtained by many 
neighbours. By thus turning a military into an agri- 
cultural people, and raising himself into the enviable 
Position of a reformer of the iniquitous and fearful 


habits of his people, in the course of time he could 
abolish those fearful human sacrifices he had already 
reduced in numbers, and then his memory would be 
revered by all nations, and be handed down in love and 
peace instead of slaughter. 

‘The king gave a history of trade, from its earliest 
commencement in Whydah and Dahomey, down to 
the present date. First, he said, the French came to 
Whydah before Dahomey conquered it. War put a 
stop to trade for many years. The white man left 
Whydah in Ah-dah-hoon-zar’s time: the English 
traders were the first who landed there and bought 
slaves. His father had impressed him with the belief 
that the English were the first of white men: he 
thought so, and desired much to be at peace with 
them. “Time had passed,” he continued, “but the 
Dahomans had never given up slave-dealing. His 
people were soldiers, his revenue the proceeds of the 
slave trade. Do we not observe the absence of agri- 
culture? Other nations dealt in slaves, but not like 
me: they keep no Customs, make no general dis- 
bursement. The slave trade of these states must be 
stopped before I can treat.” .... 

‘The king then dictated a letter to Her Majesty, 
stating his anxiety for peace with Great Britain; his 
willingness to enter into treaty when the trade was 
stopped in the neighbouring petty chiefdoms; his wish 
for a British consul to be sent to his kingdom, for mis- 
sionaries to visit Dahomey, and reside at Whydah ; and 
that the military state of his subjects alone at present 
precluded his becoming the head of an agricultural 
people.’ 

Connected collaterally with the narrative of his 
mission, Lieutenant Forbes gives many interesting par- 
ticulars relative to the negro races in general. Of 
these perhaps the most curious refer to the discovery 
of a native African language, called the Vahie, con- 
structed on phonetic principles, as a means of reducing 
the prevalent languages of that part of Africa to 
a written unity. The notice of it leads Lieutenant 
Forbes to speak of the prospects of negro education 
in general. He says:—‘ Education is a favourite pride 
of the African, and there are few in Sierra Leone, 
who have been brought there young, but can read 
and write. Men of eminence are now expounding 
the Gospel in their native languages, as ordained 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church, whose early sojourn 
and troubled life was passed in the lottery of foreign 
slavery. ... Instances are constantly occurring 
illustrating the extraordinary capacity of the African 
mind. The island of St Thomas sends forth hun- 
dreds of black Roman Catholic priests to many parts 
of Africa; and these sable fathers assist materially 
towards the great object—the civilisation of Africa. 
Acting, however, under the protection of the Portu- 
guese government, the known connection of that people 
with the slave trade prevents the fathers from being 
often heard of out of the scene of their labours. The 
richest slave merchant resident in Whydah, Don Jose 
Almedia, is an ex-slave, sold from the very part 
of Popoe in which he now commands a monopoly. 
This remarkably clever, shrewd man was educated in 
the Brazils during the period of his slavery in that 
country. If from each great slave state a selection of 
youths were made, educated in professional rule as 
clergymen, doctors, agriculturists, and artisans, these, 
returning to their countries, would soon assist civilisa- 
tion, and generate a contempt for sacrifice and slavery. 
The extraordinary contempt an educated black has for 
his unpolished neighbour is inconceivable ; and it is the 
pride of all to attend church meetings, to prove their 
education (not to mention a weaker pride of exhibiting 
their finery.) These foibles worked upon, studied, and 
humoured, might be rendered eminently serviceable. 
What the African particularly requires is example ; 
for, be it good or bad, he will follow it if set by “the 
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| white man,” by which he means men of any colour, but 
educated. 

As regards the immediate object of the abolition of 
the Dahoman slave trade, Lieutenant Forbes thinks it 
is to be accomplished by a judicious blending of coer- 
cion, commercial enterprise, and education. He is a 
friend to the continuance of the blockade, an opinion 
in which many will differ from him. But his revela- 
tions of the state of Dahomey—a land rich in native 
resources, yet not half peopled—a land, the most con- 
spicuous household ornaments of which are human 
skulls, and whose soil drinks nightly the blood of hu- 
man sacrifices—a land, the people of which are clever 
enough, yet the slaves of the most abominable habits 
and superstitions; these revelations can have but one 
effect on all right minds—that of increasing the convic- 
tion that, whatever are the true methods for abolishing 
the horrid slave traffic, whether force or suasion, the 
earth ought not to be at peace till the object is finally 
and for ever accomplished. 


THE ‘COMING MAW’ 

As the nineteenth century advances towards maturity, 
a fear begins to be entertained that it will not produce 
that due supply of ‘ great men’ which we are entitled 
to look for every hundred years. The crop of heroes 
is becoming gradually more stinted. There is a com- 
plaint of a universal mediocrity. Yet, even thus 
afflicted, the world is unwilling to relinquish hope. It 
cannot bring itself to the belief that it has entered on 
an everlasting reign of hum-drum. Something must 
be in store. All look for the ‘Coming Man.’ 

But where or in what direction to look for this per- 
sonage is the difficulty. Gaze as fixedly as we will, we 
feel as if trying to pierce a mist. An impenetrable haze 
hangs over the future. Speculation, in these cireum- 
stances, takes the place of certainty. Is the ‘ Coming 
Man’ yet born into the world? Is he an unruly 
brat, squalling for his porridge in some obscure hovel ? 
Is he advanced to boyhood, indulging, like an incipient 
Bonaparte, in the delights of a snow-ball engagement, 
and dominecring over the turbulent democracy of the 
schoolyard? Supposing him to be arrived at manhood, 
whether does he flourish a pen or a sword ?—bow be- 
hind a counter, or bend within the precincts of a court? 
las this shadowy individual ever opened his mouth at 

a public meeting, and astonished the parish with his 
| eloquence? All this, and much more, lends a painful 
interest to the whereabouts of the ‘Man.’ One really 
would be glad to have even the slightest inkling 
on the subject. Surely somebody might speak out. 
All the biographies of great men reveal the fact, that 
their greatness was prognosticated from their cradle 
upwards. Shrewd people saw at a glance that ‘ the 
boy would come to something.’ Knowing ones, who 
possess the rare faculty of prognostication, but usually 
exercise it retrospectively, treat us for once to a predic- 
tion before the event! Tell us where, and who, and 
what, is the ‘Coming Man!’ Now is your time! 

What if the ‘Man’ has already come, and people 
are so stupid as not to see and acknowledge him? 
There is something very awful in this idea—the more 
so, from its being justified by every historical parallel. 
For anything we can tell, some intimate and very 
modest acquaintance, whom we occasionally eat an egg 
with, and take the liberty of calling ‘ Jemmy,’ may be 
the ‘Coming Man.’ It may be fated that one day, all on 
a sudden, a marvellous concurrence of cireumstances— 
| quite a social whirlwind—will toss him to the surface. 


A word spoken, or a deed done, just in the nick of 
time, makes every one fall back; and the ‘Man’ 
stands revealed—is by general consent put at the helm 
of affairs—very much doubtless to his own amazement! 


How, when this grand apotheosis takes place, we are |, 


to conduct ourselves towards our old and valued friend, 
we cannot imagine. 


Much will depend on himself, | 


If, like the rest of the world, he forget former poor | 
acquaintances, we shall have little trouble on the sub. || 


ject. 
hope to be not quite overlooked by him. 


and accordingly throw a post of some kind in our way, 
Perhaps he may admit us to a private audience when 


no grand companions are at hand; and, like Napoleon |, 


Under a modest sense of our own merits, we | 


The great || 
man will probably retain a sort of kindness for us, | 


with Bourienne, joke about old stories. His friendship | 
may go so far that we may, unchallenged, slip out | 


the dear old familiar name—‘ Jemmy !’ 


So much for one view of the subject. Physiologically | 
speaking, the elementary properties of greatness cannot | 


be quite absent in the passing generation. One cannot 


seriously be brought to the conclusion that nature has | 
betaken herself to the production of pigmies. Qn | 


the contrary, the aggregate as well as the individual 
mind seems to be improving. 
social circumstances, not efforts of nature, that are at 


In short, it must be | 


fault ; or, to speak more plainly to the general appre- | 
hension, there would most likely be plenty of great men | 
if we would only permit them to develop themselves, | 


We ery for the ‘Coming Man,’ but do all in our power 
to keep him back when he wants to come. 


It must be | 


said that the world is pretty much of a simpleton on | 
this point, with all its claims to increasing wisdom. | 


No doubt there are faults on both sides. 


The ‘Man’ | 


himself is far from blameless, as we shall immediately | 


take the liberty of explaining to him. 


It is tolerably clear that society abounds in two | 
growing principles: on the one hand, an idle opu- | 
lence, with an increasing susceptibility of feeling; | 
and on the other, a disposition and power to criticise | 
severely, laugh down, and positively abuse, all generous | 


and noble aspirations. This is an unhappy conjuncture 
of opposing influences, leading to what may be called a 
neutral result. The spectacle of whole masses of highly- 
educated and wealthy, and consequently leisurely men, 
spending existence in walking up and down a fashion- 
able thoroughfare, lounging in club-rooms, and peeping 
through eye-glasses at painted Opera-dancers, is surely 
not what we should naturally expect as the ulti- 
mate consequence of high civilisation. Mankind must 
have been made for something more than the per- 
fection of elegant indolence. If there be any thinking 


still wanted, it would be at least economic to employ | 


those in that occupation who have nothing else to do. 
Very true as a proposition; but unfortunately the 
lounger is not without his excuse. As he is, he is free 
from annoyance; as he might be, he should indis- 
putably subject himself to distracting cares. Talk to 
him confidentially on the subject. ‘ I would,’ says he, 
in reply to your expostulations —‘ I would of course 
do a little in the performance of active public duties; 
but cui bono, where is the good of it? 
I peep above the surface of stagnation, I should 
be assailed with all sorts of impertinence. If I came 
forward voluntarily, I should be pronounced vain, and 
desirous of display: if I suffered myself to be brought 


into notice by others, I should be set down as the tool of | 
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| a party. No doubt I had some selfish object in view by 
making myself so officious. I wanted a place, a title, a 
sion, a job, for a son or nephew. My presumption 
was laughable. I deserved to be caricatured. A pretty 
fellow to be sure—a bas laristocrat!| Down with him! 
| Now,’ continues our delicate-minded idler, ‘I do not 
}-atuch like this sort of thing. As I want nothing, what 
inducement can there be for my exposing myself to 

| this course of misconception and obloquy? I should, 
| infact, be little better than a fool to give myself the 


| slightest trouble either to think or act for the public, 
| 


which may go seek servants where it can find them: 
| [ shall have nothing to do with it” Duty, duty, my 
| dear, good sir. The world has a right to ask your 
|| gssistance in carrying on its affairs. ‘Bah! I don’t 
| choose to take kicks in exchange for my halfpence. 
| When the world learns how to behave itsclf, it will be 
| time enough for me to enlist in its service.’ 
| There, in our opinion, lies one branch of the philo- 
| sophy of the question. Jemmy naturally prefers to eat 
|his egg with us in the evening in peace and quietness, 
to taking the path to glory across a sea of vexation. 
It may be argued that, ever since the world began, 
| heroes have had to contend with peculiar difficulties 
| before they established themselves in their respective 
| shrines. Circumstances, however, change with times. 
| The world is not now so young as when Mohammed 
{| was able to persuade whole nations that he went up 
levery night to the seventh heaven on the back of a 
|horse. If any would-be-great man were to tell such 
| stories now, he would readily find accommodation in 
Bedlam, and his case would be reported in the morning 
papers at the rate of three-halfpence a line. So that 
would be the end of him. Without going to extreme 
examples in the Mohammed line of greatness, we can 
faney that the ‘Man’ would be trammelled with a 
variety of encumbrances in his laudable endeavour to 
burst the shell. Public opinion, acting with concen- 
trated energy through the press, can be faced by com- 
paratively few. By means of this marvellous engine 
the whole kingdom is in a sense reduced to the charac- 
ter of a small country town, in which every man keeps 
an eye on his neighbour, and can tell what everybody 
‘else has for his dimer. Tence the feverish dread of 
being in anyway conspicuous, unless in the matter of 
trade, where notoriety is only another name for fortune. 
Add to this the susceptibility which, as already hinted, 
accompanies refinement of manners, and the indifference 
which ordinarily goes in the train of wealth, and we 
can account for the growing indisposition to start out 
| from the ranks even in the most pressing emergencies. 
Yes; the time has apparently arrived when ambition 
is so chastened by conventional dogmas that compara- 
| tively few whose opinion is worth regarding, or whose 
character can endure criticism, care for taking a high seat 
| in the social circle. We of course do not mean here to 
| confine our view to the ranks of idle opulence. To 
these we allude merely as the nursery of a great majo- 
| tity of the men who /ave come, and as the ranks which 
are daily recruited from all the lower places of society. 
That a ‘crisis’ in general affairs would tend materially 
| to dispel diffidence, and hasten the development of 
| what may be termed the elementary principles of great- 
| hess, nobody can doubt. Meanwhile, the course of 


| events and tone of manners are in some degree coun- 
teractive of robustness either in private or public sen- 
timent. The defect of the age, in whatever way it comes 
about, is want of moral courage. 
| 


Thousands of men 
may be picked up to face a storm of bullets for the 
poor guerdon of a shilling a day. But that is physical 
courage, a quality existing in the greatest force among 
the lower animals. Moral courage is quite a different 
| thing, and partakes of the very highest spirituality. 


.§ Coming Man.’ 


The man who would unconcernedly mount ‘ the deadly 
breach,’ though animated by a consciousness of recti- 
tude and sense of duty, shrinks from encountering 
the paper pellets of nameless paragraph writers and 
pamphleteers. A somewhat mortifying feature this of 
the nineteenth century ! 

There are other restraints on civil greatness. Con- 
stitutional and legal forms are now so nicely defined, 
and of such pervading influence, that eccentricity in 
public affairs is far from being so easily realised 
as in the days of Cromwell. Men must now go to 
work only according to law. <A police-officer, with 
an act of parliament in his pocket, is within reach of 
every man’s collar. Aspiring geniuses, who attempt to 
emulate Hampden, have a lamentably small chance of 
any other distinction than that of appearing in hand- 
cuffs at the Old Bailey. Unfortunately, also, the faith 
in greatness is lessened by the many instances of im- 
posture. Those who have been fondly deemed to be 
the ‘Coming Men,’ have turned out to be nothing more 
than dexterous charlatans, who had all the time a de- 
liberately selfish object in view. 


It may be doubted if | 
ever blatant crowds will again fall down and worship a 


state prisoner who affects to consult Magna-Charta on | 


his way to the Tower. 
day. 

An incredulity in the possibilities of greatness arises 
from one more circumstance. It is observed, not with- 
out a painful revulsion of feeling, that men endowed 


That kind of stuff has had its 


with certain qualities of greatness—eloquent in debate, | 


acute in discernment, honest in intention, and of perse- 
vering industry—ruin everything by giving themselves 
up to crotchets. 
which that exceedingly practical people, the English, 


Now crotchetiness is one of the things | 


heartily detest. If the ‘Coming Man’ shew the slightest | 


proneness to occupy himself with crotchets, he is regu- 
larly done for, and may at once relinquish his expecta- 
tions. Tact is, therefore, an essential attribute. 
man must be bold, original, and self-confident; regard- 
less of obloquy, he must possess the moral courage to 


The | 


encounter sectarian and party storms, roar they never | 


so wildly. But oh let his originality not be tainted 
by crotchets, past or present; for if it be, he is a 
‘damaged man!’ The soberest truths he can utter will 
be set down to the score of fanaticism. His most bril- 
liant harangues may command admiration, but it will 
be that bestowed on the splendid coruscations of a 
sky-rocket—not that in which we behold the glory of 
the noonday sun. 

These hints may perhaps not be altogether useless to 
the ‘ Coming Man,’ if he happen to be numbered among 
our readers, as we hope he is. In conclusion, and to 
prevent false starts, we propose to put intending ‘Com- 
ing Men’ through a little bit of catechism, by which 
they will see what they have to look for in their career. 
*Can you submit to be called a fool, an idiot, a design- 
ing demagogue?’—‘ No.’ ‘Then you are not the ‘ Com- 
ing Man.’ ‘Can you go without your dinner, and sit 
on a bench half the night listening to nonsense? ’—‘ No.’ 
You need never try to be the ‘Coming Man.’ ‘Can you 
bear to be hissed, laughed at, mimicked, caricatured ; to 
have every action misconstrued; your deeds of benc- 
volence ascribed to systematic bribery and corruption ?’ 
—‘ Certainly not.’ It is absurd, then, for you to think 
of being the ‘Coming Man.’ ‘Have you the consti- 
tution of a rhinoceros, the suavity of a courtier, the 
coolness and imperturbability of an iceberg?’—‘ Not 
altogether.’ I am afraid you are not fit for being the 


favour with people whom you despise, to associate for 
a time with ignorance and low-mindedness?’—‘ That I 
could do least of all.’ Well, you are evidently incap- 
able of being the ‘Coming Man.’ ‘Do you intend to 
think for yourself, or to adopt the opinions of others ?’ 
—‘I shall certainly take the great characters of the 
past age as my modecls—Chatham, Burke, Erskine, 


‘Are you able and willing to curry | 
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Fox, Horner.” The confession does credit to your 
candour, but is fatal to your hopes. The men you 
talk of were all very well in their day, and still 
they have their use, in furnishing materials for school 
collections ; but the living world stands not in need 
of fossil orators. To let you into a secret—we are 
getting past the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
want workers, not talkers. Accordingly, you are 
not the ‘Coming Man.’ Last, and above all, ‘Do you 
possess any sort of crotchet—for example, do you be- 
lieve that a time will come when people will very much 
prefer paying tenpence instead of sixpence for a quar- 
tern loaf?’—*‘ I candidly admit entertaining that opinion, 
or, as you call it, crotchet, and am prepared to prove 
that we should all be actually richer and more com- 
fortable were we to buy loaves at tenpence instead of 
sixpence!’ Enough said, my dear fellow, I see how it 
is; pray abandon every idea of rising above the general 
level of a blessed obscurity. If you have any real wish 
to shine, I recommend you to confine your ambition to 
the grand-mastership of a Mason Lodge, or the secre- 
taryship of a Sunday-evening school. I am sorry to 
say you are not the ‘Coming Man!’ 


A DAY’S DREDGING IN SALCOMBE BAY. 


Ow the south coast of Devonshire, some twenty miles 
from Plymouth, lies the small town of Salcombe. 
This busy little sea-port is situated near the mouth of 
the Kingsbridge Water, a considerable arm of the sea, 
which runs inland for about five miles, winding amidst 
a rich and smiling country, and terminating near the 
market-town of Kingsbridge. Salcombe, placed within 
sight of the opening to the sea, is sheltered from the 
colder winds, and nestles snugly in a bend of the shore 
that bounds the bay bearing its name. It commands a 
lovely prospect. On the opposite side of the estuary, 
here of no great width, the ground rises somewhat 


abruptly, and the eye wanders over meadows and corn- 
fields, which cover the slope almost to the water’s edge, 
until it rests on the clustering cottages and simple 
church of a village crowning the height. 

Looking up the estuary, one might fancy one’s self 


in the presence of a fine lake-scene. The water in this 
direction expands into an ample sheet, bounded by 
prettily-indented shores, while here and there an arm 
passes off from the main body, and penetrates the land, 
soon lost to view, but stimulating the imagination, 
and suggesting pleasant fancies as to its further course. 
Turning now towards the opposite point, we have before 
us the mouth of the estuary, distant a mile or two from 
the town, and the open sea beyond it. The Salcombe 
shore is for some way prettily wooded and studded with 
mansions, until at last it runs out bare and rugged to 
the ocean, and terminates in the Bolt—a majestic pile 
of schistose and micaceous rock, which, like a giant- 
keeper, fronts the fury of wind and wave, and guards 
the entrance to the bay. The opposite shore is for the 
most part low, and destitute of wood. The mouth of 
the estuary is of no great width. During the preva- 
lence of certain winds, a tremendous sea lashes the base 
of the Bolt-Head, and breaks over the bar; and the bay 
within is strangely agitated. 

The town presents no features of interest. Its popu- 
lation is dependent on fishing and ship-building. The 
noise of the shipwright’s hammer is seldom wanting, 
and a pretty thriving trade belongs to the place. The 
climate is mild, and recommended for consumptive 
patients. The aloe blossoms in the open air; the finer 4 
kinds of wall-fruit attain great perfection in the 
neighbourhood; and well-grown citrons, laden with 
their yellow fruit, may be seen covering the walls in 
favourable aspects. 

The town is secluded, and somewhat difficult of 
access, and has but little accommodation to offer; but 


to the lover of scenery and to the naturalist it is a spot 


full of attractions, and would reward them for much 
more inconvenience than they are even likely to ¢ 

rience in visiting it. To the latter, indeed, it is classic 
ground, for its bay was the favourite dredging-place of 
Montague, one of the fathers of British natural history, 

Having often explored its depths, and revelled amidst 
its treasures, we propose to share with our readers the 
delight which these have yielded us, and to lay before 
them the results of a day’s dredging in its waters. And 
at the outset we must warn them, that if they will bear 
us company, we shall never carry them out of calm 
water or the sight of land. Our expeditions in Sql. 
combe Bay were marked by none of the stirring ing. 
dents which often fall to the dredger’s lot when he 
forsakes the littoral region, and casts forth into the 
deep sea. We commonly enjoyed our sport in perfect 
ease and security, floating on tranquil water, and 
beneath a summer sky, with the familiar sounds of the 
shore, the lowing of cattle, or the song of birds, or the 
cheerful cries of the labourer in the fields, borne to us 
by each passing breath of air. 

But not in the sky, which bent so lovingly over us, 
nor on the land, which presented so many forms of 
beauty, and sent us so many pleasant sounds, was 
there anything more wondrous, more exquisite, than 
that which our dredge displayed to us as it rose, 
splashing and dripping, from its submarine search. 
At each fresh haul some new object of interest pre. | 
sented itself, some new form of animal or vegetable 
life, which excited our curiosity, and rewarded our 
examination. We cannot expect those who have had 
no practical experience of the dredger’s sport to enter 
at once into our enthusiasm, but we hope to convince 
even them that it is not unreasonable. 

It is a fine July morning, and we are afloat on the 
bay. The deep quietude of summer is around us. §o 
motionless is the air, that on the neighbouring shore 
‘the shadow of the trees lies engraven on the grass,’ 
The dredge has been cast out, and drags heavily along 
the bottom. Our boatman puts forth all his strength, 
but the craft seems scarcely to move. We arrange our 
bottles and vessels of various form and size, destined 
to contain the ‘ treasures of the deep,’ and plant a small 
tub filled with salt water in the centre of the boat, for 
the reception of the larger specimens. ‘These prepara- || 
tions completed, we abandon ourselves to the enjoy- 
ment of the scene: follow the windings of the shore; 
speculate on the fortunes of the inmates of yonder 
quiet cottage, which looks as if it could not shelter sin 
or sorrow; watch the light clouds, which chequer the 
summer sky, and their shadows creeping over the corn- 
fields ; allow the eye to wander over the broad expanse 
of water beyond the mouth of the estuary, or to rest 
for a while on the foam breaking at the base of the 
Bolt; or the white sail, near the horizon, gleaming in 
the sunlight. 

And now it is time to haul in the dredge. The oars 
are shipped, and the boat swings round. As the rope 
is slowly drawn in, all eyes are fixed on the water, to 
catch the first sight of the dredge as it rises laden with 
its spoil. We almost feel inclined to bestow a male- 
diction on the old sailor, who performs his work with 
extreme deliberation, and coils his rope with the most 
provoking neatness and precision, as though this were 
by far the most important part of the proceeding! At 
length it comes in view, tangled with weed, the long 
streamers of which trail after it through the water; 
and soon its contents are safely deposited within the 
boat. What a scene they present to us! what strange 
forms! what colours! what a profusion of life! ‘ 

Here a large star-fish (Uraster glacialis) shews its 
beautiful bluish disk, and writhes its spine-covered 
arms; here, amidst some exquisite tufts of weed, lies 
an unsightly sea-slug (Aplysia), pouring forth the 
purple fluid with which it clouds the water and eludes 
pursuit ; here a broad frond exhibits a miniature forest 
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of zoophytes investing its surface, each stem laden with 
tiny, pellucid cups, within which the blossom-like 

ypes shelter; here are shapeless leathery masses 
(Tunicata), than which nothing could well look less 
like an animal; while amongst all, and over all, a mul- 
titude of nimble crabs, presenting the most grotesque 
shapes, keep up a constant bustle. Here and there a 


shell adorns the heap: the little cowry dis- 

ys its orange mantle, and the vividly-coloured Pec- 
tens—the ‘ butterflies of the ocean ’—jerk themselves to 
and fro. We could easily fill a volume in describing 
the objects before us, but must select a few for special 


notice. 

The dredge has been amongst the submarine forests. 

The bunches of weed which it has brought up are gay 
with the brilliant hues of the lovely feather-star (Coma- 
ila.) It is present in immense numbers, literally 
covering the masses of alge and the dredge itself. 
We much question if there be in nature a more ex- 
quisite object than this creature. The colouring defies 
description. There are many varieties—deep-rose; a 
rich orange ; a light-straw colour, barred and variegated 
with rose; and white and rose. The depth and deli- 
| cacy of colour are only to be paralleled by the tints of 
| flowers. 
The popular name of this star-fish (feather-star) is 
| expressive. To form some idea of its aspect, imagine 
five plumose arms, forked very near the base, so as to 
appear like ten, set in radiate fashion around a small 
pentangular cup-shaped disk, which contains the body 
| of the animal. These arms are most delicately pin- 
| nated, and are composed of an immense number of 
small plates or pieces, held together by an investing 
membrane. This structure secures the greatest pos- 
sible flexibility—an important point in organs which 
are to subserve the purposes of prehension and locomo- 
| tin. The mouth of the comatula is placed almost in 
| the centre of the cup which contains the soft portions 
of the body; a convenient position with reference to the 
arms which are to supply it with food. The upper or 
convex side of the cup is furnished with a number of 
hooked filaments, by means of which the creature can 
lay firm hold of the stems of the coraline or sea-weed ; 
and thus moored in a favourable situation, lie in wait 
for prey. Beautiful must these. rose- coloured stars 
appear, studding the dark foliage of the sea, or clus- 
tered into brilliant galaxies! 

But beauty is not the only distinction of the coma- 
tula. Its history, to use the words of Professor E. 
Forbes, ‘is one of the little romances in which natural 
history abounds—one of those narrations which, while 
believing, we almost doubt, and yet, while doubting, 
must believe.’ Let us follow it through the several 
stages of its existence. If we examine carefully these 
bunches of weed amongst which the comatulz are clus- 
tering, we shall find every here and there groups of a 
minute being, which may perhaps strike us as bearing 
some resemblance to a Lilliputian star-fish mounted on 
a flexible stalk or pedicle. Those who have any ac- 
quaintance with geology will at once recognise in it an 
encrinite in miniature—an undoubted representative of 
the lily-star of primeval times, which once played so 
important a part in the economy of nature. Let us 
observe one of these creatures. It is about half an 
inch in height, and is rooted by the base of its stalk to 
the weed. This stalk is composed of a pile of small 
joints held together by a membranous covering. It is 
surmounted by a minute star-fish, which, if seen without 
us stem, you would unhesitatingly pronounce to be the 
young of the comatula. It has the characteristic struc- 
ture of the disk and body, the hooked filaments, and 
the five arms, forked near the base; not, indeed, regu- 
larly plumous, nor tinted with the brilliant dyes of the 
full-grown feather-star, but shewing here and there a 
Pinna and a patch of colour which prophesy of a beauty 
not yet unfolded. The little creature is activity itself— 


swaying its delicate stem to and fro like the graceful 
vorticella, and twisting its tiny arms in all directions, 
as if in quest of food. As we have watched such a 
one, we have vividly realised the life of the encrinite, 
with whose beautiful remains, as they repose in their 
stony bed, it is so difficult to connect the idea of vitality. 
With this key before us, we have been able to restore 
the stone-lily to life—to replace it in its native seas, 
and admire the working of its exquisite mechanism. 
The being now before us, however, is but one stage in 
a process of development. It leads us on. 

Amongst the group of quasi encrinites which we are 
examining, there is a headless stalk; and not far from 
it, anchored to a branchlet of the weed, the tiny star- 
fish which lately surmounted it, enacting now the life 
of the comatula! It has passed through its encrinitic 
stage, and is henceforth a free crinoid star-fish. By a 
little examination, you may find individuals of all sizes 
exhibiting all degrees of development, and connecting 
the just-dismounted head of the encrinite by an un- 
broken line with the full-grown feather-star. We 
have often kept these creatures until the extraordinary 
transformation was completed. In the evening we 
have placed some of the pigmy encrinites in a saucer 
of sea-water, and in the morning we have found coma- 
tulz in their stead—the deserted stalks remaining, as 
the monuments of a departed race. 

The encrinites and pentacrinites of geological epochs 
which once crowded the ocean with shapes of beauty 
have almost passed away. One or two recent species 
only are known; but their form is preserved to us in 
the young and fugitive state of a more highly-organized 
being. This is left, as it were, to link the organisms of 
to-day to those of the past. The result of long geolo- 
gical eras has been the almost total extinction of the 
encrinite, and the predominance of higher forms. The 
star-fish has taken its place in creation. In the ephe- 
meral life of the comatula, the development of whole 
cycles is represented in miniature; the results of the 
past are summed up. 

The young of the feather-star typifies the encrinitic 
races. It enacts for us their life, and helps us to realise 
their living forms ; and when it forsakes its column, and 
enters on its perfect state, it indicates their destiny. 

The difficulty of preserving the comatula is great. 
When killed, it must be spread on paper in the water, 
like sea-weeds ; but the colour is evanescent, and much 
of the beauty of the animal is lost in drying. Their 
tenacity of life is marvellous. On one occasion we 
removed the whole of the fleshy parts from the disk, 
expecting thus to destroy life at once; but to our con- 
fusion and dismay, the creature survived this tremen- 
dous operation, writhed its arms with increased vigour, 
and on being restored to the water, swam off as nimbly 
as if its whole digestive system had not been taken 
from it! There was something confounding in the 
sight of an animal so apparently unconcerned, after 
having been plundered of what might seem to be its 
essential organs. 

Amongst the multifarious objects which the dredge 
has brought to light, is a singular being which claims a 
special notice. This is the sea-urchin (Zchinus), a 
creature belonging to the same family as the feather-star, 
though only distantly related to it. There is, indeed, 
little family resemblance between them. The urchin is 
a rough, prickly fellow, and has none of the grace and 
the brilliant tinting of the star. But they are con- 
nected, nevertheless, by easily traceable natural affinities. 
Most persons must be acquainted with so common an 
object as the shell of the sea-urchin or sea-egg ; but few 
perhaps know much of the exquisite mechanism and the 
wonderful vital processes associated with this humble 
dwelling. We transport our captive to the tub of salt- 
water, that we may watch his movements and study 
his structure, and will endeavour to supply our readers 
with a pen-and-ink sketch of him. The echinus con- 
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sists of a rounded calcareous box, in which is enclosed 
the soft body of the animal. On the under side isa 
circular opening—the mouth. From the mouth project 
five (the mystic number of this family) plates or teeth, 
which are connected with a complicated grinding- 
machine within, in which the food is prepared for 
its passage into the stomach, and subsequent diges- 
tion. The external surface of the shell is covered 
with movable spines, commonly of most graceful 
form and elaborate workmanship. Amongst the spines 
may be seen, when the creature is living, numbers 
of delicate, flexible tubes, which can be protruded 
and retracted at pleasure. So much by way of general 
description. Let us now examine the various parts of 


. . . | 
this curious organism more closely ; and first, the shell. 


As the animal grows and increases in size, how is the 
stony mansion to be enlarged to meet its wants? The 
crab, when its shell has become too small for it, aban- 
dons it incontinently, and grows another. The molluse, 
when it has outgrown its dwelling-place, adds to it a 
new compartment by the deposition of fresh matter 
round the margin. But the structure of the echinus 
renders either of these methods unavailing. How, 
then, shall its covering be enlarged as occasion requires, 
preserving at the same time its spherical proportions ? 
If the shell were a single, solid piece, growth were im- 
possible. The Divine Architect has therefore built 
up the urchin’s home of a multitude of pieces, all of 
them pentagons (still the mystic jice), and all of them 
fitted together with marvellous accuracy. Investing 
the entire surface of the shell, and passing between the 
margins of the multitudinous pieces, is a living film or 
membrane. ‘This membrane has the power of secreting 
and depositing calcareous matter, in an equal ratio, 


along the edges of every one of the pentagonal plates. | 


In this way each plate is gradually and equally enlarged, 
and so the whole structure is gradually and equally en- 
larged—enlarged by the simultaneous increase of all 


its component pieces, and therefore without any mate- 


rial alteration in its shape. The shell thus slowly 
swells out, and as it expands, the creature within 
increases in like proportion. ‘The urchin’s home, then, 
is a composite and expansive sphere, whose tesselated 
surface is made up of hundreds of exact pentagons, 
fitted each to each, as no human skill could fit them, 
and enclosed in the mystic film which provides for their 
symmetric growth. lLlow marvellous the mathematics 
employed in the construction of an abode for this 
humble being! The mechanism with which it is pro- 
vided is no less curious and beautiful. 
its locomotive apparatus. Thickly distributed over the 
shell we find small circular protuberances, each sur- 
mounted by a little ball. ‘There are some thousands of 
these upon every urchin. To each one of the little 


knobs a spine, often richly fluted and sculptured, is | 


articulated. At the base of the spine is a hollow which 
fits upon the ball, and we have thus a true ball-and- 
socket joint, by means of which, and the attached 
ligament and muscles, it can be moved freely in all 
directions. By aid of its thousands of spinous legs, 
the urchin is enabled to roll itself along a plane sur- 
face; and should danger threaten, it can employ them 
as spades, and soon bury itself in the sand. It is 
curious to remark the various uses that are made of 
the same provision in the economy of nature. Amongst 
the urchins we meet with the first introduction of the 
ball-and-socket joint. By means of it these creatures 
roll themselves along the sand in obedience to their 
inferior instincts. By means of the same contrivance 
the arm of man is endowed with its wondrous capa- 
bilities of motion, and enabled to execute the mandates 
of his will, and give expression to the conceptions of 
his intellect. 

But we have not yet done with the marvels of this 
organism. The urchin has to climb rocks as well as 
to traverse sands. At first sight, we might deem it 


Let us examine | 
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| wellnigh impossible for this spine-clad ball to perform 
such a feat. But let us see. Our prisoner in the tub 
has actually scaled the side of the vessel, and is hanging 


securely from the perpendicular surface. How has this | 


been accomplished? If we examine the shell, we find 

| passing from pole to pole rows or avenues of small 
| orifices, which open into the interior cavity. These 
| run in pairs, and there are jive pairs to each individual, 
| Through these orifices the creature can protrude a 
| number of extensile tubes, terminating in powerful 
suckers. These it can push forth beyond its longest 
spines, and bend in all directions, and by means of 
them it anchors itself firmly to the rock, or climbs its 
most precipitous sides. They form the second loco. 
motive apparatus with which this singular being js 
endowed. They are also admirably adapted for the 
capture of food. There may be about 2000 of these 
tubular arms, with their suctorial disks, on a single 
urchin ! 

One more provision must be noticed. Scattered over 
the skin which covers the shell, we meet with great 
numbers of a curious pincer-shaped organ. It consists 
of a small caleareous forceps mounted on a stem, 
When the animal is living, these pedicellariv, as they 
are called, are in a state of great activity, continually 
opening and shutting their blades with considerable 
force, and bending their heads in all directions. These 
strange bodies have long been a puzzle to the natu- 
ralist, and some have regarded them as mere parasites, 
There can be little doubt, however, that they belong to 


the urchins; and from observations we have made on || 


analogous organs, which are found upon some of the 
zoophytes, we have no difficulty in assigning them a 
function. We regard them as an admirable defensive 
apparatus, designed to keep the delicate investing 


membrane free from substances and creatures which | 


| might otherwise irritate and injure it. These minute 
prehensile organs, plentifully distributed over the sur- 
face, constantly on the alert, constantly twisting about, 

| and snapping their little beaks, are well fitted to arrest 
intruders, or to eject such as may have effected a lodg- 
ment. They constitute the police force with which 
nature has supplied the echinus. 

We have now noted the chief points in the history of 
the shel/ and its organs. Were we to pass within, and 
study its internal arrangements, we should meet with 
equally striking evidences of the wisest design and the 
most loving forethought. Such is the sea-urchin—a 

| being most singularly endowed—a being in whose con- 
struction the most consummate skill has been employed 
—a being in which exquisite beauty has been super- 
added to exquisite contrivance. For what can be more 


beautiful than the tesselated shell, its ornamented | 


bosses, its radiate avenues, and its plated spines? Re- 
solve this marvellous structure into the thought from 
which it rose. What shall we say of the Mind of which 
such thoughts are the daily effluence ? 
The feather-star and the echinus are both members 
of the great class Echinodermata, and others of the same 
| kindred have come up in our dredge. But we will 
| make our next selection from a different tribe. 
doing so, however, a word as to the immense profusion 
| of life in the ocean. The dredger is continually im- 
| pressed by it. Not a deserted shell or a stone is brought 
up but is thronged with living beings. Every bunch 
ot weed gives shelter to multitudes of creatures—some 
, temporary lodgers, some permanent residents. Life is 
parasitic upon life. The serpula builds its stony case 
| on the abode of the shell-fish, and the delicate lacework 
| 
of the moss-coral overspreads the serpula. Over the 
stem of the sea-weed creeps the fibre from which the 
graceful plumes of the zoophyte spring. These, again, 
are thickly invested by the pretty cells of many smailer 
species ; and they, in turn, minute as they are, often 
| bear in profusion the curious forms of microscopic 
| animalcules. Let us take a stone from the heap that is 
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lying in our boat. It is a perfect museum in itself. 
It is richly coloured in parts by the nullipore—one of 
the lowest forms of vegetable life, which does for the 
scenery of the ocean what the moss and lichen do for 
the scenery of the upper world. Here is a circular 
cluster of cells, ‘ looking like beautiful lacework carved 
inivory;’ here a little saucer of the purest whiteness, 
containing within it a number of stony tubes, the habi- 
tétions of a whole company of tiny polypes. A sponge 
overgrows one portion of the stone, itself the home of 
many a living thing; a sca-anemone has possession of 
another. ‘The little encrinite is present, and near it a 
small star-fish, representatives of the ancient and the 
modern era. ‘There are worms too, in plenty, and 
more of life and beauty beside than we have space to 
describe. It is pleasant to think of the amount of 
happy existence which a single stone may support. 
The forms to which we have chiefly referred are visible 
to the unassisted eye; but, as Humboldt remarks, ‘ the 
application of the microscope increases in the most 
striking manner our impression of the rich luxuriance 
of animal life in the ocean, and reveals to the astonished 
senses a consciousness of the universality of life.’ We 
may perhaps have something to say of these minute 
beings hereafter. 


MADAME DE GENLIS AND MADAME DE 
STAEL. 
[This curious piece has recently appeared in the ‘ Gazette de 
France,’ and has excited much remark. It is given out to be the 


production of Charles X. when Monsicur, and was communicated 
to M. Neychens by the Marquis de la Roche Jaqueline.] 


Berore the Revolution, I was but very slightly ac- 


| quainted with Mme de Genlis, her conduct during that 


unique. 


disastrous period having not a little contributed to 
sink her in my estimation; and the publication of her 
novel, ‘The Knights of the Swan’ (the jirst edition), 
completed my dislike to a person who had so cruelly 
aspersed the character of the queen, my sister-in-law. 

On my return to France, I received a letter full of 
the most passionate expressions of loyalty from begin- 
ning to end; the missive being signed Comtesse de 
Genlis: but imagining this could be but a p/aisanterie 
of some intimate friend of my own, I paid no attention 
whatever to it. However, in two or three days it was 
followed by a second epistle, complaining of my silence, 
and appealing to the great sacrifices the writer had 
made in the interest of my cause, as giving her a right 
to my favourable attention. Talleyrand being present, 
Iasked him if he could explain this enigma. 

‘Nothing is easier,’ replied he; ‘Mme de Genlis is 
She has lost her own memory, and fancies 
others have experienced a similar bereavement.’ 

‘She speaks,’ pursued I, ‘of her virtues, her misfor- 


| tunes, and Napoleon’s persecutions.’ 


‘Hem! In 1789 her husband was quite ruined, so the 


| events of that period took nothing from Aim; and as to 


the tyranny of Bonaparte, it consisted, in the first place, 
of giving her a magnificent suite of apartments in the 
Arsenal; and in the second place, granting her a pen- 
sion of six thousand franes a year, upon the sole con- 
dition of her keeping him every month au courant of 
the literature of the day.’ 

‘What shocking ferocity!’ replied I, laughing; ‘a 
case of infamous despotism indeed. And this martyr 
to our cause asks to see me!’ 

‘Yes; and pray let your royal highness grant her 
an audience, were it only for once: I assure you she is 
most amusing.’ 

I followed the advice of M. de Talleyrand, and ac- 


| corded to the lady the permission she so pathetically 


demanded. ‘The evening before she was to present her- 
self, however, came a third missive, recommending a 


| 
| 


other persons besides; all, according to Mme de Genlis, 
particularly celebrated people ; and the postscript to 
this effusion prepared me also beforehand for the request 
she intended to make, of being appointed governess to 
the children of my son the Due de Berry, who was at 
that time not even married. 

Just at this period it so happened that I was be- 
sieged by more than a dozen persons of every rank in 
regard to Mme de Staél, formerly exiled by Bonaparte, 
and who had rushed to Paris without taking breath, 
fully persuaded every one there, and throughout all 
France, was impatient to see her again. Mme de 
Staél had a double view in thus introducing herself 
to me; namely, to direct my proceedings entirely, and 
to obtain payment of the two million francs deposited 
in the treasury by her father during his ministry. I 
confess I was not prepossessed in favour of Mme de 
Staél, for she also, in 1789, had manifested so much 
hatred towards the Bourbons, that I thought all she 
could possibly look to from us, was the liberty of living 
in Paris unmolested: but I little knew her. She, on 
her side, imagined that we ought to be grateful to her 
for having quarrelled with Bonaparte—her own pride 
being, in fact, the sole cause of the rupture. 

M. de Fontanes and M. de Chateaubriand were the 
first who mentioned her to me; and to the importance 
with which they treated the matter, I answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘So Mme Ja Baronne de Staél is then a supreme 
power ?” 

‘Indeed she is, and it might have very unfavour- 
able effects did your royal highness overlook her: for 
what she asserts, every one believes, and then — she 
has suffered so much!’ 

* Very likely ; but what did she make my poor sister- 
in-law the queen suffer? Do you think I can forget 
the abominable things she said, the falsehoods she told ? 
and was it not in consequence of them, and the public’s 
belief of them, that she owed the possibility of the 
ambassadress of Sweden’s being able to dare insult 
that unfortunate princess in her very palace ?’ 

Mme de Staél’s envoys, who manifested some con- 
fusion at the fidelity of my memory, implored me to 
forget the past, think only of the future, and remem- 
ber that the genius of Mme de Staél, whose reputation 
was European, might be of the utmost advantage, or 
the reverse. ‘Tired of disputing I yielded; consented 
to receive this femme célébre, as they all called her, and 
fixed for her reception the same day I had notified to 
Mme de Genlis. 

My brother has said, ‘ Punctuality is the politeness 
of kings’—words as true and just as they are happily 
expressed ; and the princes of my family have never 
been found wanting in good manners; so I was in my 
study waiting when Mme de Genlis was announced. 
I was astonished at the sight of a long, dry woman, 
with a swarthy complexion, dressed in a printed cotton 
gown, anything but clean, and a shawl covered with 
dust, her habit-shirt, her hair even, bearing marks of 
great negligence. I had read her works, and remem- 
bering all she said about neatness, and cleanliness, and 
proper attention to one’s dress, I thought she added 
another to the many who fail to add example to their 
precepts. While making these reflections, Mme de 
Genlis was firing off a volley of curtsies ; and upon 
finishing what she deemed the requisite number, she 
pulled out of a great huge bag four manuscripts of 
enormous dimensions. 

‘I bring,’ commenced the lady, ‘to your royal high- 
ness what will amply repay any kindness you may shew 
to me—No. 1 is a plan of conduct, and the project of a 
constitution ; No. 2 contains acollection of speeches in 
answer to those likely to be addressed to Monsicur ; 
No. 3, addresses and letters proper to send to foreign 
powers, the provinces, &c.; and in No. 4 Monsieur will 
find a plan of education, the only one proper to be pur- 


certain Casimir, the phénic of the cpogue, and several | sued by royalty, in reading which, your royal highness 
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will feel as convinced of the extent of my acquirements 
as of the purity of my loyalty.’ 

Many in my place might have been angry; but, on 
the contrary, I thanked her with an air of polite sin- 
cerity for the treasures she was so obliging as to confide 
to me, and then condoled with her upon the misfortunes 
she had endured under the tyranny of Bonaparte. 

‘ Alas! Monsieur, this abominable despot dared to 
make a mere plaything of me! and yet I strove, by 
wise advice, to guide him right, and teach him to 
regulate his conduct properly: but he would not be 
led. I even offered to mediate between him and the 
pope, but he did not so much as answer me upon 
this subject; although (being a most profound theo- 
logian) I could have smoothed almost all difficulties 
when the Concordat was in question.’ 

This last piece of pretension was almost too much 
for my gravity. However, I applauded the zeal of this 
new mother of the church, and was going to put an 
end to the interview, when it came into my head to ask 
her if she was well acquainted with Mme de Staél. 

‘God forbid !’ cried she, making a sign of the cross: 
‘Ihave no acquaintance with such people; and I but 
do my duty in warning those who have not perused 
the works of that lady, to bear in mind that they are 
written in the worst possible taste, and are also ex- 
tremely immoral. Let your royal highness turn your 
thoughts from such books; you will find in mine all 
that is necessary to know. I suppose Monsieur has 
not yet seen Little Necker ?’ 

‘Mme Ja Baronne de Staél Holstein has asked for 
an audience, and I even suspect she may be already 
arrived at the Tuileries.’ 

‘Let your royal highness beware of this woman! 
See in her the implacable enemy of the Bourbons, and 
in me their most devoted slave !’ 

This new proof of the want of memory in Mme de 
Genlis amused me as much as the other absurdities 
she had favoured me with; and I was in the act of 
making her the ordinary salutations of adieu, when I 
observed her blush purple, and her proud rival entered. 

The two ladies exchanged a haughty bow, and the 
comedy, which had just finished with the departure 
of Mme de Genlis, recommenced under a different 
form when Mme de Staél appeared on the stage. The 
baroness was dressed, not certainly dirtily, like the 
countess, but quite as absurdly. She wore a red satin 
gown, embroidered with flowers of gold and silk; a 
profusion of diamonds; rings enough to stock a pawn- 
broker’s shop ; and, I must add, that I never before 
saw so low a cut corsage display less inviting charms. 
Upon her head was a huge turban, constructed on the 
pattern of that worn by the Cumean sybil, which put 
a finishing stroke to a costume so little in harmony 
with her style of face. I scarcely understand how a 
woman of genius can have such a false, vulgar taste. 
Mme de Staél began by apologising for occupying a 
few moments which she doubted not I should have 
preferred giving to Mme de Genlis. ‘She is one of 
the illustrations of the day,’ observed she with a sneer- 
ing smile—‘a colossus of religious faith, and repre- 
sents in her person, she fancies, all the literature of the 
age! Ah, ah, Monsieur, in the hands of such people 
the world would soon retrograde; while it should, on 
the contrary, be impelled forward, and your royal high- 
ness be the first to put yourself at the head of this 
great movement. To you should belong the glory of 
giving the impulse, guided by my experience.’ 

‘Come,’ thought I, ‘here is another going to plague 
me with plans of conduct, and constitutions, and 
reforms, which I am to persuade the king my brother 
to adopt. It seems to be an insanity in France this 
composing of new constitutions.’ While I was making 
these reflections, madame had time to give utterance 
to a thousand fine phrases, every one more sublime 
than the preceding. However, to put an end to them, 


a 
I asked her if there was anything she wished to do. 
mand. 

‘ Ah, dear !—oh yes, prince!’ replied the lady in an 
indifferent tone. ‘A mere trifle—less than nothing— 
two millions, without counting the interest at fiye per 
cent.; but these are matters I leave entirely to my men 
of business, being for my own part much more gb. 
sorbed in politics and the science of government, 

‘Alas! madame, the king has arrived in France with 
his mind made up upon most subjects, the fruit of 
twenty-five years’ meditation; and I fear he is not 
likely to profit by your good intentions!’ 

‘Then so much the worse for him and for France! 
All the world knows what it cost Bonaparte his refys. 
ing to follow my advice, and pay me my two millions, 
I have studied the Revolution profoundly, followed jt 
through all its phases, and I flatter myself I am the 
only pilot who can hold with one hand the rudder of 
the state, if at least I have Benjamin for steersman’ 

‘Benjamin! Benjamin—who?’ asked I in surprise, 

‘It would give me the deepest distress,’ replied she, 
to think that the name of M. le Baron de Rebecque 
Benjamin de Constant has never reached the ears of 
your royal highness. One of his ancestors saved the 
life of Henri Quatre. Devoted to the descendants of 
this good king, he is ready to serve them; and among 
several constitutions he has in his portfolio, you will | 
probably find one with annotations and reflections by || 
myself, which will suit you. Adopt it, and choose | 
Benjamin Constant to carry the idea out.’ 

It seemed like a thing resolved—an event decided || 
upon—this proposal of inventing a constitution for us. || 
I kept as long as I could upon the defensive ; but 
Mme de Staél, carried away by her zeal and her enthu- 
siasm, instead of speaking of what personally con- 
cerned herself, knocked me about with arguments, 
and crushed me under threats and menaces; so, tired 
to death of entertaining, instead of a clever, humble 
woman, a roaring politician in petticoats, I finished 
the audience, leaving her as little satisfied as myself 
with the interview. Mme de Genlis was ten times 
less disagreeable, and twenty times more amusing. 

That same evening I had M. le Prince de Talley- 
rand with me, and I was confounded by hearing him || 
say, ‘So your royal highness has made Mme de Staél | 
completely quarrel with me now ?’ i 

‘Me! Inever so much as pronounced your name.’ | 

‘Notwithstanding that, she is convinced that I am 
the person who prevents your royal highness from 
employing her in your political relations, and that I 
am jealous of Benjamin Constant. She is resolved on 
revenge.’ 

‘Ha, ha!—and what can she do?’ 

‘A very great deal of mischief, Monseigneur. She |) 
has numerous partisans; and if she declares herself 
Bonapartiste, we must look to ourselves.’ 

‘That would be curious.’ | 

‘Oh, I shall take upon myself to prevent her going | 
so far; but she will be Royalist no longer, and we | 
shall suffer from that.’ | 

At this time I had not the remotest idea what a 
mere man, still less a mere woman, could do in France; 
but now I understand it perfectly, and if Mme de Staél 
was living—Heaven pardon me!—I would strike up 4 
flirtation with her. 


HOMEWARD CARGOES TO SOUTHAMPTON. 


SournamprTon has latterly become the port of landing 
for homeward cargoes of specie and other valuable 
articles, brought by large steamers from remote parts 
of the world ; the situation of the town at the head of | 
a broad navigable water, easily accessible to vessels 
coming up Channel, and its connexion by railway with 
London, eminently adapting it for this species of traffic. 


Three times every month there come up Southampton | 
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Water the most costly and coveted foreign products— 
gold from California; silver from Mexico and Chili; 
platina from Peru; pearls from the Bay of Panama 
and the Persian Gulf; diamonds from Golconda; dye- 
stuffs from Central America; shawls from Cashmere ; 
turtle from the Bahamas; succades from the Caribbees ; 
ivory from Egypt and Arabia, &c. The specialties of 
this remarkable commerce are detailed as follows in 
the Hampshire Advertiser :— 

‘It is through Southampton that the precious metals 
are flowing into Europe in such quantities as to alarm 


| statesmen and the whole mercantile world—creating 


|| by their abundance commercial and political problems, 


|| ampton platform. 
|| but it is now generally brought in wooden boxes, the 
|| size of which varies from a few inches to a couple of 
|| feet in length, breadth, and depth. 


|| called bars. 
|| about two feet long, six inches broad and thick, and 


|| the cargo. 
|| between the steamer and the specie-store, is enclosed, 


|| which the wisest cannot solve, and threatening an 
|| influence on nations, more important than that pro- 

duced by change of dynasties or governments. 
| and silver, to the amount of L.5,000,000 sterling, are 
| annually imported into Southampton. The gold prin- 
|| cipally comes from California; and although called gold- 
|| dust, it resembles in everything but the colour, which 
|| isa dull yellow, the small water-worn gravel that may 


Gold 


be picked up on the inclined beach near the South- 
It used to be imported in skins, 


‘A great portion of the silver is imported in what is 
They are of a plano-convex form, each 


weighing about three-quarters of a hundredweight. A 
short time since, the officers employed to superintend 


| the landing of the specie, brought by a West India 


steamer, were surprised to find amongst it a number of 


|| battered and apparently old and worn-out tin sauce- 
| pans, such as are to be found on dust-heaps. 
|| saucepans turned out to be made of platina, a metal 
|| which is obtained from the Peruvian mines, and was 
|| unknown to the ancient world. 
| resists the action of air, acids, and alkalies, and in 
|| beauty, scarcity, ductility, and indestructibility, is 


These 
It is harder than iron, 


equal to gold and silver. 

‘The specie brought to Southampton by the mail- 
steamers is always landed before any other portion of 
While it is being landed, the dock - quay, 


and no stranger is allowed within the enclosure. Trust- 


worthy persons are alone employed in conveying the 
| gold and silver from the ship to the shore, and the 
| conveyance is superintended by policemen and the 


| officers of the steamer. 


| precious stones and metals. 


| is contained in untanned hides. 


The boxes of gold and the bars 
of silver are arranged orderly along the pavement of 
the store, which is sometimes literally covered with 
The value of the contents 
of each box of gold-dust varies from 1000 to 30,000 
dollars. The Mexican dividends—a matter of so much 
anxiety and interest on ’Change—are amongst the 
boxes of specie, and are known by the letters J/D, joined 
like a diphthong, being on the lids of the boxes that 
contain them. 

‘When all the specie has been landed, the doors of 
the store are locked, while the officers of customs and 


| of the mail-steamer, together with the clerks of the 
| West India Company, are checking off the ship’s ma- 


nifest; and when this is done, the gold and silver are 
placed in railway carriages, drawn up close to the 
store, and are transmitted, carefully guarded, to the 


|| Bank of England. 


‘The cochineal is brought from Central America, and 
Each hide, with its 
contents, is called a seron, and weighs about 1} cwt. 
When it is pierced with a steel instrument by the 
custom-house officer, to ascertain if it contains con- 
traband goods or not, the cochineal is found in small 
purple-coloured shrivelled pieces, each of about half 
the size of a pea. It bears no resemblance to an animal 
substance, yet it is the body of an insect, with the 


head and legs rubbed off. The cochineal insect, when 
alive, must be about the size of the small red insect 
called a lady-bird, found in English gardens and mea- 
dows. When a piece of cochineal is rubbed on a damp 
white surface, a dirty-red colouring is produced. By 
some artificial preparation it forms the basis of car- 
mine, and of the brilliant crimson and scarlet dye-stuff 
used in our textile manufactures. Some idea of the 
myriads of cochineal insects which must exist in Cen- 
tral America may be formed by considering their 
minuteness, together with the weight of each seron of 
cochineal, and the thousands of serons that are imported 
into Southampton alone. 

‘Succades are those delicious jellies and preserves 
known as Guava jelly, preserved ginger, limes, and 
tamarinds, manufactured in the West India Islands. 
Some of these delicious confections would not have 
been unworthy to rank with the fabled ambrosia of the 
pagan deities. The honey used in them must surpass 
in richness and flavour that which used to be extracted 
from the far-famed honeycombs of Hymettus; for it is 
distilled from sweets that cannot be found in the fields 
or gardens of Europe. 

‘Live turtle are brought in the West India steamers, 
principally from the Bahamas, to be converted into 
soup for epicures. They are immense creatures, and 
are kept alive during the voyage by the sailors swab- 
bing their eyes and mouths every time they clean the 
deck. Occasionally a boat is filled with water on deck, 
into which the turtles are allowed to refresh themselves, 
and amuse the passengers with their unwieldy gambols. 
One of the most singular sights to be seen on board a 
West India steamer, when she arrives in the South- 
ampton dock, is forty or fifty gigantic live turtles 
lying in a row on their backs on the lower deck. 
Their heads are rather elevated, and their fins appear 
like short and useless wings by their sides. Their 
helpless state and ridiculous position appear at first 
sight irresistibly ludicrous; but the muscular motions 
of their throats, which are perpetually craving for 
moisture, and their piteous look, as if imploring to 
be saved from the tureen, would even excite alder- 
manic sympathy. 

‘The silk brought to Southampton by the Alexan- 
drian steamer is the raw material from China. It is 
brought in small bales, for the convenience of transport 
across the Egyptian desert, and each weighs about one 
ewt. The covering for the silk is a species of matting 
made of cane. Upwards of six hundred bales of silk 
have been brought in one cargo, the value of which has 
been nearly L.100,000. 

‘The shawls brought by the steamers are from Cash- 
mere, a place celebrated in Indian romance, and from 
other parts of India. These fabrics are the finest and 
most costly in the world. Hundreds are brought in 
one cargo, many of which, embroidered with gold and 
silver, are worth between L.200 and L.300 each. They 
are imported in boxes made of the wood of the camphor 
tree, lined with tin, and the interior of which is pro- 
fusely strewed with pepper and other spices, to scare 
away insects during the voyage. The crape shawls are 
from China, and are richly ornamented with needlework 
of such a kind as could only be executed in a country 
where labour is cheap, and by a people inexhaustibly 
patient and ingenious. These shawls are brought in 
smal] paper boxes, enclosed in cases made of a stronger 
material. Many of the cases containing the fabrics from 
the East are covered with cloth coated with bee’s-wax. 

‘The ivory is imported here in extraordinary long 
barrels, which contain oftentimes some thousands of 
tusks, shed by wild elephants within the dominions of 
the pacha of Egypt, and in various parts of the East. 
Some of the ivory is dug up from deserts and wilder- 
nesses, where it has lain sometimes buried for ages. 

‘Amongst the sundries brought by the Alexandrian 
packets, are precious stones, jewellery, gold-work, and 
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an infinite variety of ivory, tortoise-shell, and sandal- 
wood ornaments. ‘The precious stones consist of dia- 
monds, agates, torquoises, pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
varbuncles, &c. and are from parts of India, Persia, and 
Asia Minor. ‘Those from the latter part are collected 
by Jews and other merchants, and are the value of 
European goods sent into such distant regions perhaps 
as Astrachan and Tartary. 

‘ The jewellery and gold-work are chiefly from Trichi- 
nopoly, the great seat in the East of the manufacture 
of the precious metals and stones. There must be 
something in the capacity of the Hindoo for manipu- 
lation, which the European does not possess; for the 
golden chains and bracelets made in Trichinopoly far 
surpass those manufactured in the western world. In 
fact any damage to those of the former place cannot 
even be repaired in Europe. 

‘The whole of these most costly treasures are exa- 
mined for custom-house purposes, in strongly-guarded 
warehouses in the docks, where none but consignees, 
custom-house and dock officers, are allowed to be 
present; and such is the immense quantity that passes 
through their hands, that they are examined with as 
much indifference as a cargo of French eggs or Irish 
potatoes. At night policemen patrol round the ware- 
houses, while other policemen are stationed at the dock 
gates to prevent egress or ingress after a certain hour. 

‘When the East and West India steamers arrive 
together, which is often the case in the middle of the 
month, there may then be seen treasure in the docks 
worth a million sterling, which could almost be stowed 
away in a moderate-sized dwelling-house. We have 
been allowed the unusual privilege of seeing almost at 
a glance the choicest productions of the orient and 
occident. We have looked upon a large store literally 
covered with heaps of gold, platina, and pearis; and 
after walking a few steps, have beheld huge benches 
blazing with gems and precious stones, and covered 
with the most beautiful fabrics in the world, and with 
the incomparable workmanship of the cunning artificers 
of Asia. 

‘Southampton has the remarkable distinction of 
being the only port in ancient or modern times that 
receives the marvellous productions of the two Indies. 
No place in the British dominions has ever been able 
to vie with it in this respect. Twelve steamers from 
the regions of the rising sun, and twenty-four from 
those of the setting luminary, arrive every year at this 
port laden with enormous wealth. In the far west— 
from the golden streams of the Appalachian mountains, 
from the bowels of the Cordilleras, across the Isthmus 
of Darien and the Caribbean sea. In the far east— 
from the Yellow Sea and the sacred Ganges, along the 
coast of “ farthest Ind,” the land of “ barbaric pearl and 
gold,” through the Red Sea, and down the ancient Nile, 
the riches of America, Asia, and Africa, are continually 
flowing to load those immense and magnificent argosics 
that almost every weck float up Southampton Water.’ 


FLEXIBLE IVORY. 

M. Charriere, a manufacturer of surgical instruments 
in Paris, has for some time been in the habit of rendering 
flexible the ivory which he uses in making tubes, probes, 
and other instruments. He avails himself of a fact which 
has long been known: that when bones are subjected to 
the action of hydrochloric acid, the phosphate of lime, 
which forms one of their component parts, is extracted, 
and thus bones retain their original form, and acquire 
great flexibility. M. Charriere, after giving to the pieces 
of ivory the required form and polish, steeps them in acid 
alone, or in acid partially diluted with water, and they 
thus become supple, flexible, elastic, and of a slightly- 
yellowish colour. In the course of drying the ivory be- 
comes hard and inflexible again; but its flexibility can 
be at once restored by wetting it either by surrounding it 
with a piece of wet linen, or by placing sponge in the 


is 
cavities of the pieces. Some pieces of ivory have been | 
kept in a flexible state in the acidulated water for q | 
week, when they were neither changed, nor injured, nor 
too much softened, nor had they acquired any taste or 
disagreeable smell.—Jameson’s Journal, No. 97. 
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THE RIVER SACO. 
BY THE REV, JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D, 
The Saco has its springs in New Hampshire, near the cele. 
brated ‘ Notch’ of the White, or Agiocochook Mountains, ang 


reaches the Atlantic after a winding course through the state of 
Maine. It receives the waters of many lakes and streams, passes 


and beauty. 


From Agiocochook’s granite steeps 
Fair Saco rolls in chainless pride, 
Rejoicing as it laughs and leaps 
Down the gray mountain’s rugged side : 
The stern rent crags and tall dark pines 
Watch that young pilgrim flashing by, 
While close above them frowns or shines 
The black torn cloud, or deep blue sky. 


Soon gathering strength, it swiftly takes 
Through Bartlett’s vales its tuneful way, 
Or hides in Conway’s fragrant brakes, 
Retreating from the glare of day ; 
Now, full of vigorous life, it springs 
From the strong mountain’s circling aris, 
And roams, in wide and lucid rings, 
Among green Fryburg’s woods and farms. 


IIcre, with low voice, it comes and calls 
For tribute from some hermit lake, 
And here it wildly foams and falls, 
Bidding the forest echoes wake : 
Now sweeping on, it runs its race 
$y mound and mill in playful glee ; 
Now welcomes, with its pure embrace, 
The vestal waves of Ossipee. 


At last, with loud and solemn roar, 
Spurning each rocky ledge and bar, 
It sinks where, on the sounding shore, 
The broad Atlantic heaves afar ; 
There on old Ocean’s faithful breast, 
Its wealth of waves it proudly flings, 
And there its weary waters rest, 
Clear as they left their crystal springs. 


Sweet stream ! it were a fate divine, 
Till this world’s toils and tasks were done, 

To go, like those bright floods of thine, 
Refreshing all, enslaved by none ; 

To pass through scenes of calm and strife, 
Singing, like thee, with holy mirth, 

And close in peace a varied life, 
Unsullied by one stain of Earth. 


GREAT ATMOSPHERIC WAVE. 


The spring of 1849 was remarkable for a continuous 
movement westward of the ‘atmosphere for the space of 
seventeen days; namely, from the Ist to the 18th of Feb- 
ruary. The mean reading of the barometer during that 
period was fully half an inch above its average value; and 
when the crest of the wave was over Greenwich, the read- 
ing of the barometer at the level of the sea was as high 
as 30°90 m. The base of the wave must have been in 
extent just about equal to the distance from England to 
America; for it appears from the ‘ American Traveller,’ 
published at Boston on 6th April 1850, that on the same 
day that it completed its passage at Greenwich, it was 
felt for the first time at Boston as it was with us. Jt 
must have travelled, therefore, at the rate of about 170 
miles a day. 
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